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IMP ORTANT ANNOUN CEMENT MONUMENTAL WORK OF UNUSUAL 


VALUE TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
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IT IS THE ONLY ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF U.S. HISTORY 


IN EXISTENCE. This great undertaking is based upon the plan of Benson J. Lossing, LL.D., aided by the most eminent historical 


authorities America has produced. Nearly every great American historian alive to-day has assisted in editorial capacity or as a contributor. 


IT COVERS ENTIRELY EVERY PHASE OF LIFE AND DEVELOP- 


MENT OF THE UNITED STATES— CONSTITUTIONAL, MILITARY, NAVAL, POLITICAL, FINANCIAL, GEO- 
GRAPHIC, DIPLOMATIC, SOCIAL, COMMERCIAL, ECONOMIC, and INDUSTRIAL, from the earliest tiraes to the present. 


It places even the most obscure facts and events connected with the history of our country within instant reach of the inquiring mind. 


IT PRESENTS RARE, ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS AND MAPS 


AND MANY EPOCH-MAKING ORATIONS AND SPEECHES IN FULL. It covers every event from 458 to 1901. 











A FEW FACTS ABOUT THIS GREAT SET OF BOOKS 


It is printed from large, new type, never before used. 

There are more than 3000 illustrations, with ten colored plates. 

There are more than 4000 biographical sketches, with portraits of all persons of historical importance. 

There are full-page portraits of every President of the United States, every Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
and every Admiral of the Navy. 

There are maps of our new and old possessions, plans of important battle-fields, rare old prints of historic oc- 
currences, facsimiles of important papers, and important orations and speeches in full. The pictorial features 
alone ‘tell the story of the rise of the United States from the landing of Columbus to the capture of 
Aguinaldo and the final government of the Philippines. There are ten colored plates. 

It contains a comprehensive history of every State and Territory in the Union, including chronological lists of 
Governors, U. S. Senators, etc. 

It contains chronological tables showing national progress and events of importance, such as the several U. S. 
censuses, all of the battles fought by the American people, etc. 

It contains an unbiassed history of every political party which has ever existed in the United States. 

It contains special articles on matters of national importance and policy written by the final authorities on each 
subject—such articles as Expansion, Imperialism, Protection, Free Trade, Education, Agriculture, The Army, 
The Navy, Finances of the United States, Our Monetary System, Civil Service, Arbitration, Consular 
Service, Nicaragua Canal, Literature, Cuba, The Mississippi Valley, etc., et.. 

It contains so much of general interest and contributions from so many famous statesmen, historians, and men 
great in their several stations, that we suggest that you 


Send for the Special 32-Page 
Illustrated Book which gives a 
detailed account of the work, and 
contains a BEFORE PUB- 
LICATION Offer—sent free 


HARPER & SROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
Franklin Square, ~ - New York City 
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x The Municipal Campaign & 








AN a man in these United States, actu- 
ated by a craving for public office, sell 
his good name, stultify himself, disre- 
gard the promptings of his conscience, 
besmirch his honor, disgust his friends, 

put himself under the deepest possible obligation 
to the powers of evil, and win the approval of the 
people? 

That is one of the two issues in the campaign 
now in progress in the city of New York. The 
result cannot fail to serve as a guide to the young 
men of the country who have now, or may have 
in the future, political ambition. 

If Mr. Sueparp be elected Mayor of the first city 
of the Union, the only possible deduction is that 
in American politics it pays to do those things 
which we have enumerated. If he be defeated as 
a result of an overwhelming public uprising against 
notorious municipal corruption in general, and 
against such personal degradation in particular, 
the lesson will be driven into every intelligent 
mind in the country that dishonor in politics is as 
hateful to the American people as disloyalty to the 
flag. 

This issue is too plain to be disguised. Mr. 
SHEPARD’s attempt to draw a line between the 
Democratic and Republican parties is as disingen- 
uous and futile as his own position is false and 
disereditable. Under the recent amendments of 
the municipal charter, the real power of govern- 
ment, which is based upon the control and dis- 
bursement of the city’s funds, is vested in the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment. If Mr. 
SHeparp be elected, the Tammany nominees for 
members of this board will be elected. Of these 
nominees, a majority are owned outright by Mr. 
Croker. Mr. Sueparp would be one in thirteen. 
Aside from the personal obligation which an hon- 
orable man should feel to an organization which 
enabled him to satisfy his lust for public office, 
Mr. SHeparp would, in all things essential to the 
reformation of the city, be powerless without 
the gracious assistance of Mr. Croker, which, ap- 
parently, pursuing the thought to its logical con- 
clusion, Mr. Croker would be unable to render ex- 
cept by the equally gracious permission of the 
inner and most powerful Tammany clique, which 
avowedly supports and thrives- upon vice of every 
form. 

It is clear, therefore, that however despicable 
may be the position of Mr. SuHeparp from a per- 
sonal stand-point, and however pathetic from the 
stand-point of public morals, the real line to be 
drawn on election day is between vice and decency. 
Shall or shall not the shameless plunderers who 
have fattened upon the public service in this city 
since the accession of VAN Wyck to the Mayoralty 
office, and who have openly and viciously flaunted 
their dishonor in the face of the community, be re- 
buked at the polls by an outraged public, and be 
summarily ejected from the places of power they 
now occupy? Neither Republicanism nor Democ- 
racy is involved in this problem. There never was 
a deeper insult offered to a great party than the 
assumption that the fortunes of the Democracy are 
identical with those of the aggregation of plunder- 
ers whose home is in Fourteenth Street. There 
never was a more deplorable view of party loyalty 
than that which requires opposition to the fusion 
candidate on the score of his party affiliations, with 
such a splendid opportunity at hand to deal a stun- 
ning blow to the political monster which is making 
the name of the greatest city of this hemisphere a 
byword and a reproach. 

Mr. Sueparp and Mr. Low are mere incidents— 
figure - heads whose personal qualities and party 
affiliations may be dismissed without consideration. 
The real issue is one in which the honor, the good 


name, and the moral fibre of this great city are 
vitally involved, and there should be but one ring- 
ing and decisive answer to the question which the 
whole country is asking: 

Are we a community of honest men, or is our 
city to be forever branded as a den of iniquity ? 


HE fusion candidate for the Comptrollership 
has done his party a service in protesting 
against Mr. Sueparp’s use of the great names 

of the Democracy to bolster up the cause of Tam- 
many. Nothing more preposterous could be im- 
agined than the invocation of the names of Sam- 
vEL J. TinpeEN and others like 
him to rally Democrats to the 
support of Crokerism; and Mr. 
Grout, himself a Democrat of the most sterling 
sort, very properly serves notice upon the Tam- 
many candidate for Mayor that this thing may not 
be done without eliciting a remonstrance from 
those who respect the memory of the great party 
leaders of the past. 

“Tf Tammany Hall were really Democratic,” 
said Mr. Grout in his Cooper Union speech, “ it 
could not nominate to-day the man who has de- 
nounced it. Did the Democratic party of the na- 
tion ever name as its candidate for President a 
man who had denounced that national Democratic 
party as Epwarp M. Sueparp has denounced Tam- 
many Hall? Did the Democratic party of the 
State of New York ever nominate for its Gov- 
ernor a man who had denounced that party as 
Epwarp M. SHeparp has? The difference is that 
the State party and National party stand for some- 
thing pure, and Tammany Hall is nothing but a 
business investment.” 


A Preposterous 
Invocation 


T would be interesting to know the precise 
inner workings of Mr. Sueparp’s mind when 
he learned of the nomination of Roprert A. 
Van Wyck on his own ticket for the Supreme 
Court bench. Mr. Sueprarp has enjoyed an envi- 
able reputation as a lawyer of high standing and 
of unimpeachable integrity. As 
f Van Wyck such, of course, he knows that of 
ae ee all Croker’s scandalous and unfit 
nominations, this bears the palm. He must be 
aware that this elevation of the apologist and 
sponsor for the unspeakable Drvery amounts 
to a besmirchment of the ermine that should 
make angels weep. It is bad enough to deal 
out places of an exalted judicial nature to 
political hangers-on like Mr. Cuartes H. Knox; 
but Mr. Knox, in spite of his associdtions, has 
some claims to respectability, and Mr. Sueparp 
is not necessarily disgraced by an association with 
an amiable nonentity. But to head a ticket that 
seeks to transfer the malign spirit of the City Hall 
from the Mayor’s office to the bench—that, we 
should think, would appear to Mr. SuHEparp as a 
loathsome and impossible thing. 


The Nomination 


HERE are raw spots in the Tammany cuticle 

as well as vulnerable spots in the Tammany 
armor. The popular’ superstition that 
Croker and his pals are thick-skinned in all mat- 
ters is fallacious, like most other superstitions, as 
was clearly shown last week when the organization 
secured the suppression of the 

A. Suppressed Kings County text-book. This 
Chapter interesting volume was compiled 

by Mr. Bridge-Commissioner Joun L. Suea, and 
it was originally designed to show how the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn revelled in virtue as compared 
to her Tammanyized sister Manhattan. The naive 


confession of the absolute rankness of Tammany 
misrule contained herein has proven too much for 
the party powers, and even Mr. Sura himself has 
tremblingly consented to its withdrawal from ac- 
tive circulation. Fortunately for the illumination 
of the public mind, however, it was impossible to 
withdraw every copy of it from circulation, and 
there are one or two of them left, from which we 
are enabled to quote a few gems of truth of a sort 
rarely found in the political writings of a Croker 
henchman. Here, for instance, are three jewels 
from this Brooklyn diadem to which Tammany ob- 
jects: 

1. The Police Department of the Borough of Brook- 
lyn has been singularly free from scandal during the 
administration of Deputy - Commissioner BERNARD J. 
York. It is everywhere recognized that Mr. York's 
efforts have been directed toward keeping Brooklyn at 
least free from the evils which afflict the Borough of 
Manhattan. 


2. With the entrance of Brooklyn into the league 
of boroughs an effort was made to extend to this 


borough the chain of pool-rooms which literally cov- 
ered the Borough of Manhattan, and to introduce here 
the system of police protection which has flourished 
for over forty years in the old city of New York. 


3. The fight was waged long and earnestly upon 
both sides, and in the end Mr. York and the Brooklyn 
Democracy triumphed, and the attempt to “ Devery- 


ize” Brooklyn failed. 

It is not believed that the future political ca- 
reers of Mr. Bernarp J. York and Mr. Bridge- 
Commissioner Suea will be helped much by this 
publication. 


R. HENRY M. UNGER, the Croker candi- 
date for District Attorney, was the 
ant of that discredited tool of the Squire 

of Wantage, Colonel Asa Birp Garpiner. Quite 
as much of the odium of that disgraceful episode 
in the history of the city attaches to Mr. UNGER 

The District. °° to his deposed chief, and the 

peretinensese present Democratic District At- 

id torney had barely had time to 
turn around in his office before demanding the 
resignation of the man Tammany has chosen to 
succeed him. In other words, another “ blot,” and 
one of the deepest in the Tammany collection, is 
to be vindicated if the Boss can bring it about. 

On the other hand, the fusion candidate is 
Justice JEROME, who has to his credit a useful 
service in the office to be chief of which he now 
aspires, and whose record as a foe to the forces 
of vice and disorder is best indicated by the fact 
that a fund has been raised to corruptly defeat 
him among the gamblers, the pool-room-keepers, 
the keepers of disorderly houses, and their fol- 
lowers. 

Again is the issue nicely drawn between publie 
decency and the vicious elements in the com- 
munity. 


assist- 


R. EDWARD M. SHEPARD, always a sin- 
cere friend heretofore of civil service re- 
form, stands before the people of Greater 

New York to-day as a candidate for Mayor upon 
a platform containing the following enunciation of 
principle: 


We again declare our opposition to civil service 
sham. We again demand a genuine civil service re- 
form, which recognizes that the of 
Mr. Shepard and  fices belong to the people as of 
Civil Service inherent right. No qualification 
Reform should ever be demanded in a 
citizen seeking public employment 
other than honesty, capability, and devotion to the 
Constitution. 


Has the Tammany candidate forgotten his loy- 
alty to this cause in his new-/ound loyalty to “ the 
burning blot ” ? 
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Pretorian Guard 





IVE men sat in the anteroom of one of the 
city offices. Their bulky forms were sus- 
tained on chairs tilted against the wall. 
They were enveloped in indolence and clouds 
of smoke. One of the quintet slowly arose 
as a visitor entered, and took the proffered 
card. He eyed the bit of pasteboard suspiciously, and 
then looked towards the chair which he had just va- 
cated. His glance also took in a roll of odoriferous 
vegetable fibre which lay smouldering upon the edge 


of a table. 

“Want to see the commissioner?” he said. ‘ Don’t 
believe that he will see you. Better write. That is 
much easier.” 

The visitor was importunate. The man_ shuffled 


and shambled into the private office of the commission- 
er, and presently emerged. 

“Tle says he will see you,” the attendant remarked, 
with a look of resignation. 

Before he had finished the words he sank in a 
heap into his chair, and was soon exhaling the fumes 
of choice Connecticut. 

The quintet were Tammany office-holders, five able- 
bodied men, doing the work which in a mercantile 
establishment a boy at five dollars a week could easily 
do. None of them received less than $1000 a year 
from a generous city. 

They were members of that Pretorian Guard which 
Tammany has been several years in drilling and re- 
cruiting. They belonged to the 
most efficient, faithful, and hard- 


working political organization 
which the world has ever seen. 


In this army of lazy and ineffi- 
cient public officials, and at the 
same time alert, diligent, and 
indefatigable soldiers of Tam- 
many Hall, lies the strength of 
the element which this fall 
would again carry the city for 
the forces of corruption and of 
fraud. 

Five men for the work of one 
boy is no unusual thing in Tam- 
many officialdom. One- fifth of 
the office-holding class, I have 
been told by one of the bene- 
ficiaries, are avowedly holders of 
sinecures, so far as the city is 


concerned, The others do the 
minimum amount of work for 
the city, and glory in their 


shrewdness. On the pay-roll of 
every department are men who 
seldom come near the place 
where they are supposed to per- 
form the duties for which the 
city pays them. Slothfulness and 
inefficiency pervade every depart- 
ment. The street-cleaners laze 
over their tasks; the clerks loll 
over their desks, waiting the 
stroke of four o'clock P.M.; the 
dock-builders pursue their voca- 
tion as though they were paid 
for idleness. 

Tammany Hall in the year 
1900 increased the numbers of 
the Pretorian Guard by 1200 per- 
The army which now is 
paid from the public treasury 
numbers 46,000, and the ex- 
pense of conducting the city gov- 
ernment has been raised by the 
indiscriminate and wholesale in- 
creasing of salaries to the sum 
of $110,000,000 a year. 

By far the greatest danger 
which the forces of reform have 
to face is this publicly indolent 
and insufferably insolent host of place-holders. Yet, 
taken all in all, the guard is not lazy except in the 
city employ. for Tammany Hall is a hard taskmaster. 
The men whom the city pays for inefficient service 
grudgingly done are as willing slaves of the great 
political organization which rules them 
they were bound to the banks of a galley. There are 
sinecures: in plenty in the municipal service, but not 
one by the grace of Tammany Hall. 

Every “ private messenger,” every “ private secre- 
tary,” every attendant who seems to do nothing, is 
in reality a hard-working member of the band which 
now has the city by the throat, and intends, if possi- 
ble. to keep its hold. Every position which is given, 
every dollar of inereased salary, means more votes, and 
incidentally more money for the campaign fund of 
the “erganization.”. The members of the Pretorian 
Guard are not chosen because they are able to do 
eflicient work for the city, but because they will 
throw heart and soul into the work of Tammany 
Hall. The office-holder “ working” for the city, and 
the same office-holder toiling to perpetuate and 
strengthen the rule of Tammany Hall, are two dif- 
ferent persons. 

Even the civil service is used as a means of mak- 
ing more efficient the soldiers of the Pretorian Guard. 
The law requires that city employees shall show their 
fitness by examination. It does not prescribe, how- 
ever, that scholastic attainments shall be the only 
rule which is used to measure the qualifications of 
candidates for office. The young men who have come 
into official life have been near the head of the civil 
service eligible list, or not far from the middle. They 
would have failed of appointment, however, if they 
were not servants of Tammany Hall, and they cannot 


SONS. 





as though , 


keep the positions which they hold unless they con- 
tinue by political work and the prompt payment of as- 
sessments to attest their fealty to the controlling 
power. Even under the civil service laws it is com- 
paratively easy for Tammany Hall to dismiss a sloth- 
ful retainer from its Pretorian Guard. 

No class of men in the city, taking into account 
the labors performed for Tammany Hall, work harder 
or longer than do the office-holders. Their work for 
Tammany Hall is never done, for the “ organization ” 
attends to politics all the year round. From the 
humblest clerk to the highest-paid commissioner, 
Tammany Hall exacts all the service which every man 
can possibly do. There is no opportunity for shirk- 
ing. No matter how many offices are created and 
filled, there are always more than enough henchmen 
to be rewarded. The office-holder who fails to come 
up to the standard knows that another “lad” is 
ready to take his place. The place-holding district 
leader who does not keep up his majority, the election 
captain who is forced to admit that the vote for the 
party has fallen off in his block, may as well send 
in their resignations, civil service or no civil service, 
for Tammany Hall will find an opportunity to strike 
their names from the city pay-roll. 

Every man in the city employ is required, first of 
all, to attend the meetings of the club in his district. 
If he has intelligence enough he is asked to be secre- 
tary or treasurer, or to serve on some committee. He 
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must show how many votes he can control. He must 
propose names for the membership-roll. From the mo- 
ment he is released from the work for the city he 
begins his toil for Tammany Hall. The larger the 
salary he gets, the more time he must give to the ser- 
vice of his political masters. 

The Tammany office-holder, if he holds a position 
of more than $1500 a year, seldom dines at horhe. 
He is among his constituents, for every place-holder 
is the leader of a band or coterie. He is counting the 
strength for the next election, months before the aver- 
age citizen turns his thoughts to politics. The labors 
of the humblest of this office-holding army extend far 
into the night. Their devotion to Tammany Hall takes 
their Sundays and holidays. They even arrange their 
amusements, dances, and chowder parties with refer- 
ence to serving some purpose of the “ organization.” 

Those who talk of civic righteousness reck little 
of the tremendous power of Tammany Hall, for 
that influence extends even to the supposedly non- 
political employees of the city—the firemen, the police- 
men, and the school-teachers. There are Republicans 
in the public service, it is true, but not many, and they 
are passive, for any demonstration on their part would 
soon become “ pernicious activity.” 

The district leader is the hardest - worked office- 
holder in the municipal service, although he does the 
least for the city. If Tammany had only the leaders of 
districts to do its active political work the power 
of the “organization” would still be a tower of 
strength. The district leader may be a commissioner, 
an alderman, a councilman, or perhaps he may have 
some high-salaried clerkship. 

He plays at working for the city: for Tammany 
Hall he toils in deadly earnest. He must be all things 


to all men. He must be willing to spend his days and 
nights in working for the “ organization.” He may 
violate such laws of the Decalogue as are convenient, 
except the one, “Do not be convicted.” Ballot-box 
stuffing, the registration of illegal voters, the bribing 
of free electors, are only a few of the things which he 
may be required to do. He must be indictment-proof, 
although the fact that he has received the attentions 
of a few grand juries makes little difference so far as 
his standing in Tammany Hall is concerned. He must 
work and scheme and plan, and, if need be, intimidate 
and defraud for the good of the “ organization.” One 
of the most infamous eras in the history of New York 
life was opened by a man who announced that he had 
been inducted into office to do what the “ organiza- 
tion ” wanted. 

As far as actual toil is concerned, there is no one 
who rises earlier to his work, or stays at it longer, 
than the district leader of the office-holding type. One 
of these centurions of the Pretorian Guard was seen 
in the street recently at an hour when most men are 
thinking about rising from their beds. 

“Early!” he said. ‘You call this early? I was 
up at half past four o’clock this morning, and at five 
o’clock I was at the car-barns in Thirty-fourth Street 
getting jobs for fellows in my district.” 

Do you wonder that a leader can control votes for 
Tammany Hall when he works early and late to pro- 
vide employment for the voters? When a man who 
has strong hands and a ready 
brain wishes to work he often 
has to go to the alderman, to the 
district leader, who has the 
power to put him to work. The 
great corporations, the firms of 
contractors, often employ an of- 
ficial whose sole duty it is to see 
the district leaders and to con- 
sider the application of their con- 
stituents for work. No public 
work is undertaken, no _ enter- 
prise is started, without the dis- 
trict leader having a hand in it. 
There are not enough offices and 
positions in the public employ, 
and Tammany Hall is always 
reaching out to control other in- 
dustries besides that of drawing 
money from the treasury of the 
city for doing the work of the 
“ organization.” 

The district leader in the 
morning often goes to the police 
court to get some constituent out 
of trouble. He may then find his 
way to the Criminal Courts 
Building, if there be, as there is 
not at present, a pliable district 
attorney in office. There are in- 
dictments to be pigeonholed, and 
perhaps bail to be furnished. 

How the district leader can 
scent a vacant office! 

Not long ago a worthy book- 
binder died who was connected 
with one of the departments. His 
body was not cold before several 
district leaders applied for his 
position for their constituents. 
One of them asked that the ap- 
pointing power be transferred to 
another department in order that 
his protégé might not fail to get 
it. The bookbinder was buried, 
and the work which he had left 
undone was finally given to a 
man who was entitled to it be- 
cause his district was supposed 
to control that particular job. 

During the day the office-hold- 
er who also runs a district has many calls upon 
his time, and he cannot be expected to attend to 
office details. The actual executive work of the Tam- 
many commissioner falls upon under-paid clerks, left 
over from previous administrations on account of a 
competence and faithfulness which even the Tammany 
Hall government respects. They are not many. One 
or two to each department of the city government is 
about the average. 

No sooner are the hours of the official day over 
than the district leader is on his way to his constitu- 
ents. He shakes hands with the idlers in the saloons, 
and promises work; he visits the sick, he remonstrates 
with the slothful in political business, he arranges 
the details of new pieces of chicanery and rascality. 
His one object in life is to place those with whom 
he comes in contact under obligations, not to him- 
self, but to the “ organization.” 

It is because men work as do the henchmen of Tam- 
many Hall that the real seat of government is no 
longer in the City Hall. Not until an organization is 
overthrown which robs the office-holders of one-tenth 
of their salaries for political assessments, and en- 
slaves them to days and nights of toil for the good 
of the party, will there be a real government of the 
city of New York. ‘The present system drives officials 
to blackmail and oppression. It debauches public ser- 
vants. It makes every man in office a tool to a cor- 
rupt political organization, which requires of him 
such labors outside of his real work that it is 
in many cases impossible for him to devote the time 
and energy which he should to the faithful discharge 
of the duties he owes the city which pays him. Let 
the office-holder labor for New York, not for Tammany 
Hall! 
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The Czar’s Visit to France 


Arrival of the royal party at Copenhagen. The Czar is greeted by his grandfather, the King of Denmark. The Czarina and imperial children are at the left 





The Reception to the Royal Party on Parliament Hill, Ottawa - A novel Ride—The Royal Party on a Raft in a Log-Run 


The Duke of York in Canada 
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The Patade entering the Exposition Grounds Troop A, the Governor’s Escort at the Temple of Music 


New York Day at the Pan-American, October 9 


The Bishops on the Steps of Trinity Church 


The Triennial Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church at San Francisco 
Photograph by Tabor 




















himmie 


AY, if I wasn’t holding down a soft job of 
me own I'd break into de navy, and be an 
Admirl. 

Listen: Mr. Paul, de odder day, was kick- 
ing about how hard he had to woik to find 
someting to do dat he hadn’t done aiready, 

and I says to him, I says, “* Excuse me,” says I, * but 
wit a political drag as strong as youse have,” I says, 
“why don’t you get a job as a navy officer?” [ says. 

“T has already taut of dat, Chames,” he says. 
“ But,” says he, “1 am such a poor hand at letter- 
writing I has give up me ambition to serve me coun- 
try and me flag,” he says, “as an Admir] in de navy,” 
says he. “I has read,” he says, “ wit mingled feel- 
ings of admiration and dispair,” he says, “ de delight- 
ful correspondence of Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Schley. 
and I realizes dat I has no heaven-sent call for to be 
a navy man,” he says. 

When Mr. Paul has his long-woid stop pulled out 
I has only to fetch a pint, and a mug, to keep him 
tuned up to G. So I fetches. 

He looks at de fizz like he was spris’d to see it, 
and, putting a timbleful into his face, he says: “If 
ever [ should find meself strong enough to woik, 
Chames,” says he, “I’d ask me friend de President of 
Washington to make me foreman of de Diplomacy De- 
partment, U. S. G.” he says. “ Me serial and stujus 
nature would find congenial employment in diplomacy,” 
he says. 

I knew dat “ Diplomacy” was a play, dough it’s 
not up to de limit, like “ De Bunny Briar Push” is, 
what was wrote by Iron MecLarn, but I was not next 
to de diplomacy Mr. Paul rang in on me. So I asks 
him what de foreman of de Diplomacy Department did 
to earn his wages. 

“ De gent is called de Sectary of State, Chames,” he 
says, “and he is de international jollier: tree falls out 
of five lifts de Cup; in case of war de referee signals 
‘no race.’ 

“TI once went down to Washington to get a iine on 
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“No Wardrobe? Off to de Woods!” says de Manager 


“ Well,” goes on Mr. Paul, “de next gent to waltz 
in was de Shargy dey Fairs of Great Brittain and 
England. Him and de Sectary side- stepped, and 
sparred for openings, and den Shargy. says: ‘I tink 
Sir Tummis would won,’ he says, ‘if Shamrock had 
took de hard tack instead of de port tack.’ 
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*“Well, you bloomin’ Bum, 


de job, and having me union card in me jacket de 
Sectary lets me sit down in his oftice to rubber de 
game. De foist mug to come to de bat ”—sometimes 
I has to put Mr. Paul’s foolish langwidge into straight 
talk—“ was Charlie Wu Lung, minister plenty-pota- 
tion from China. He skated in on clog shoes, bumps 
his conk on de carpet enough to give him a headache, 
if he wasn’t use to it, and he says, ‘Good morning, 
Your Excellency, says Charlie. ‘How’s your long 
game coming on?’ he says. 

“* Poorly,’ says de Sectary, ‘ poorly. I’m slicing wit 
me brassey,’ he says, ‘like it was a bread knife,’ he 
says. ‘How’s your own game, Your Excellency?’ he says. 

“Den Charlie Wu says, ‘Not up to par,’ he says. 
‘Me queue got tangled in me niblick yesterday,’ he 
says, ‘when I made a swipe at de ball what would sent 
it across de Patomac,’ he says, ‘and nearly yanked 
me scalp lock off me conk,’ he says. 

“* Indeed!’ says de Sectary, giving him de frappi 
front. ‘What Your Excellency wants to do is to keep 
Your Excellency’s eye on de ball.’ 

“Wit dat Charlie Wu looks like he’d found a toad 
in his tea, and he chases off to cable to Li Hung- 
Chang: ‘ Prospects for repeal of Chinese exclusion act 
not so favorabie. Received hint from Sectary of State 
to closely observe action of Pacific coast delegation. 
Remit million gold to assist observation.’ 

“T asks de Sectary,” says Mr. Paul, “ how he dared 
to be so outspoken wit government secrets. ‘I has 
to give de members of de diplomatic corpse a straight 
tip, now and den,’ says de Sectary, ‘or dere home gov- 
erments cuts off dere wages for not getting busy. 
And,’ says de Sectary, ‘de saddest ting in official life 
is to have to sit into a small game wit a forn diplo- 
mat who is shy on his wages.’ 
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” 


says de Chief, pieasantly 


“*Nay,’ says de Sectary, who came up smiling. 
‘Tf he had blanketed his overhang wit de baby jib, 
Barr would luffed his leeway, and set ’em up in de 
odder ally.’ ‘Tanks!’ says Shargy. ‘ Awfully obliged,’ 
he says; and he skated. 

“De next day de poipers had a cablegraft from 
Vienna what said: ‘A well-informed correspondent 
writes in de usually correct Tagblat dat Lord Salis- 
bury has received unofficial advices dat de Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty will be favorably reported, unless 
de Committee on Forn Relations reports it adversely.’ 

“ Diplomacy, Chames,” says Mr. Paul, “is a game 
I could play wit de same delight dat Little Miss Fannie 
plays wit water when she is dressed for dancing-school. 
It Mr. Croker is elected he'll hand me out de job of 
Sectary of State, or I’ll withdraw from de organiza- 
tion, and flock wit His Whiskers and Mr. Platt.” 

Sometimes I has a notion dat Mr. Paul isn’t on de 
dead serious. But he has a face on him dat don’t 
tell no more dan de face of a stopped clock; so you 
has to guess again, or let it go at dat. 

I told de Duchess about our talk of soft jobs, and 
she says dat if she wasn’t Miss Fannie’s maid she'd 
hike out on top of de stoige as a actress. She has 
saved all de dresses Miss Fannie has give her for five 
years, so she could be a star good and easy, all right. 
Wit ten trunks of swell rags to dress her, and a play 
wrote around de trunks by Clite Fitch, she’d make 
Sarry Bernhardt look like a back-row ballet goil de 
foist season. Sure. 

But listen: I don’t want none of dat stoige job in 
mine. I had a friend what was one of de fanciest-scng- 
and-dance men on de Bowery, and a good dresser on 
and off de stoige, at dat, who got a job in a Broad- 
way teeater. 
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Soft Snaps 


“What salary do you 
want?” asks de man- 
ager, when me_ friend 
asks for de job. “ Fif- 
teen dollars a week, 
eash, and a hundred a 
week for publication,” 
says me friend, who 
was no farmer. 

“Tl do better dan 
dat,” says de manager, 
who was no. farmer, 
needer; “Tl press 
ugent you at two hun 
dred and fifty a week 
—and give you seven 
dollars and a half in 
long green.” 

Well, me friend took 
de job, but it was his 
finish, When de Bow- 
ery push read in de 
poipers of his dragging 
out two-fifty per week 
dey touched him so fre- 
quent his long green 
wasn’t enough to start 
wit, and he pawned his 
close to make good. 
“No wardrobe? Off to 
de woods!” says de 
manager. He’s _ rest- 
ing, now. 

But, say, de real ting 
in soft jobs is de chief of police. I says dat to Mr. 
Paul, and he says he'd like to see Mr. Devery reprove a 
cop for neglect of duty. So Mr. Paul gets a day off for 
me, and I takes him down to de trial-room. 

Dere was a copper up for arresting a crook, who 
poked a gent’s eye out ‘cause de gent made a holler 
about de crook pinching his gold watch. 

“ Well, you bloomin’ bum,” says de chief, pleasantly, 
“what are you guilty of?” 

“Tf it please your Honor,” says de cop, “I arrested 
a crook for pinching a ticker.” 

“What?” says de chief. “’Ain’t a crook as good a 
right to live as a tin-soldier reformer?” 

‘ But it’s again de law to steal,” says de cop. 

“No, it isn’t,” says de chief. ‘“ Not so long as I 
make de law. Why,” he says, winking at his gang, 
who give de cop de laugh, ‘“ you must be one of dose 
reformer pets, you dirty loafer.” 

“ But what could I do, your Honor?” says de cop. 
“De gent made a holler.” 

“Do?” says the chief, in sprise. ‘“ Arrest de gent 
for hollerin’ and pertainin’ to disturbin’ de peace. 
Dat’s what you should done.” 

“ But de crook jabbed de gent’s eye,” says de cop. 

“What of it?” asks de chief, comfortable like. 
“Hasn’t he anodder eye left? What does he tink he 
is—a opray glass? One eye is too many for him. 
He'll probably use dat one trying to see tings to in- 
jure de force. I'll break you,” he says. 

When we chases out of dere | asks Mr. Paul what 
he taut of it, but he didn’t say notting. After a while 
he asks me what was I going to do de rest of de day, 
and I told him I was going to waltz around me old 
ward, and register half a dozen times for luck. 

Mr. Paul was tautful for a while, and den he asks 
me what I tinks of de chief. 

“ He’s too good to lose,” I says. “He outter be 
nicely preserved in Sing Sing,” I says. 

Say, de next time Mr. Paul comes over he says, 
“Chames, how long would it take you to cast six votes?” 

“Tt’s a whole day’s job,” I says. 

“T am pained, Chames,” he says, “dat you has so 
low regard for de sancty of de ballot. Ill see dat you 
gets a whole day off on election day. Here is a fiver 
for being a good boy.” 

I told de Duchess about de fiver, and she says it 
was a wicked bribe, and she touched me for it. 

Say, if de Duchess would ever forget how to touch 
V’d have so much boodle I’d not have to bodder any 
more about jobs, hard or soft. Dat’s right. 
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“It’s a whole day’s Job,” I says 
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OWARDS the close of August—that’s a 

long time ago if we measure by events— 

it was Old Home Week in Vermont, and 

the natives came back in strong force to 

give account of themselves and reckon up 

the assets of their native State. There were 
meetings and reunions all over the State, but espe- 
cially at Montpelier, whither, among other honored 
visitors, came Senator Thurston of Nebraska and Cap- 
tain Charles EK. Clark, of the navy. Captain Clark 
is the man who brought the Oregon from San Fran- 
cisco to Santiago, and gave a remarkably good ac- 
count of himself and his ship in the Santiago fight. 
He made a speech at Montpelier in which he called a 
roll of the living heroes of Vermont, felicitated his 
neighbors on the distinction of Green Mountain George 
Dewey, and made a strong appeal for promotion for 
that famous veteran of the civil war, Generai “ Baldy ” 
Smith. General Smith—W. F. Smith—is one of three 
or four of the corps commanders of the civil war who 
still survive. He is seventy-seven years old. He re- 
signed from the army in 1867, but was put on the re- 
tired list some years ago, with the rank of major. 
Captain Clark held that he ought to receive a com- 
mission as major-general in the regular army, with the 
retired officer of that rank, and the 
with enthusiasm at Mont- 


emoluments of a 
proposal was received 
pelier. 

Even stronger is the sentiment in those parts that 
the national obligations to Captain Clark himself have 
heen very insufficiently discharged. The captain him- 
self does not seem disturbed about it. He got every- 
thing that was coming to him in the way of glory. 
He is inextricably associated with the wonderful per- 
formance of the Oregon in coming home from the Pa- 
cific. and he did more than his share of the effective 
work at There are no doubts about his 
record or his deserts, and it does not seem to trouble 
him that he is a captain still, while other good men, 
whose recent services were less obtrusively brilliant 
than his, are vice-admirals. His turn to be vice-ad- 
miral. hasn't come yet, and he seems to be waiting 
for it calmly. But his admirers in Vermont show less 
respose. The Montpelier Watchman and Journal has 
been clamoring with exceeding zeal for a more adequate 
recognition of Captain Clark and what he did. It 
wants him made vice-admiral forthwith. Vermont, it 
thinks, should bestir itself to see that Captain Clark 
gets his dues. 

The Watehman’s sentiments are a credit to its heart 
and to its State loyaliv, but it seems doubtful whether 
it can do Captain Clark such effective service in any 
way as by letting him alone. . It says he is in ex- 
cellent health and spirits: not repining: not looking to 
the four points of the compass in hopes of seeing pro- 
motion come his way, but taking life cheerfully as he 
finds it and casting about for a chance to benefit a 
venerable brother in arms. One would hate to see such 
aman in such a case implicated in any way in a Con- 
gressional squabble for promotion. 


N a 
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Santiago, 
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a Philadelphia paper reviewing 
Roosevelt, Mr. Owen Wis- 


discourse in 
rise of President 
Says: 

The thing is sorrewful to say, but we Americans are 
jealous of any one who has profited by our great gift of 
equality to earn distinction. And if we can cast a slur 
upon him by calling him a gentleman, we do so on our first 
chance, 
those that led up to it have 
heen criticised as unjust; and, indeed, though doubt- 
Mr. Wister had a truth in mind, it seems dis- 
putable whether he succeeded in expressing it. As one 


This observation and 


less 


looks back at the panorama of Colonel Roosevelt’s 
activities for twenty years, it seems evident that he 
had. and felt that he had, not only a_ steep to 
climb, but a barrier, or series of barriers, to over- 
come. The steep was the steep that confronts every 
aspiring spirit. He must show his quality by achieve- 
ment: must demonstrate that he is fit for what he 


hopes to gain. But the barriers? Was it a barrier 
to Colonel Roosevelt's political progress that it could 
be truthfully said of him that he was “ born a gen- 
tleman 

On the whole, it was. A gentleman, in the crudest 
sense of the word, is a man who does not have to earn 
his living. A “gentleman born,” in that same crude 
is one born to ease and comfort, and to the ab- 
sence of care, present or prospective, about the means 
of supporting life. Now the chief concern of the great 
majority of men from youth up is how to make a liv- 


sense, 


ing. \ oman freed from birth from concern of that 
nature lives under conditions so different from those 
that surreund ninety-nine-hundredths of his fellows 


that it is not surprising that they should feel that 
his training has been more or less artificial; that he 
does not know life as they know it; that he has never, 
in the unfettered words of common speech, “ been up 
against the real thing.” In that sentiment seems to 
lie, in-so far as it exists at all, the American distrust 
of a gentleman in polities. It is not a dislike of gen- 
tle manners, nor of a considerate spirit, nor even of a 
seemly appearance. It is a distrust of experience that 
seems necessarily incomplete. 

One other thing it is—that is, a jealousy of exclu- 
siveness. The condition of being born a gentleman 
naturally tends to develop an over-nice discrimina- 
tion in one’s choice of company. It is nature, or 
second nature, any way, for birds of a feather to flock 
Nothing but the grace of God, or in- 


by themselves. 





.points 


tense innate human sympathies, enable a man born to 
ease to realize his brotherhood with all the sorts and 


conditicns of men. And if he does realize it, the 
chances are against his feelings being demonstrated 
and recognized, because a common trait of gentlemen, 
and one more approved and applauded than it de- 
serves, is reserve. To be reserved is next door to be- 
ing distinguished; and a gentleman who does not 
hedge himself in a good part of the time with some 
assumption of aloofness is likely to seem eccentric to 
his fellows of his own flock. If he goes out of his way 
te cultivate fellowship with the * plain people,” critics 
of his ewn social species will be sure to disparage him 
as a secker after popularity. And yet fellowship must 
be cultivated if it is to be acquired. 
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Colonel Roosevelt, “ standing, twenty years ago. 

the sidewalk before the old Academy of 

Musie on Fourteenth Street, watching Theodore Roose- 

velt, with some ladies and a distinguished gentleman 

from Boston, get into a carriage after the opera. 

Just out of college, he already had, as was manifest, 

the means of living a polite life among persons of 

note, and I remember thinking what an enormous 

start he had over youths like myself, whose daily 
bread depended on their daily effort.” 

If a youth in evening clothes could stir such a re- 
flection in the mind of another youth in evening 
ciothes, how much more readily would he excite a 
much livelier sentiment of jealousy in persons farther 
removed from his own sphere of social activity! 


| REMEMBER vividly,” relates an old friend of 
on 


aspires to success in American politics must 

overcome would seem to be these: the public 
suspicion that his experience of real life has been in- 
adequate; the expectation that he will tend to restrict 
his fellowship to his own kind; and a certain jea- 
lousy of one who seems to have had a great and un- 
earned start in the race of life. These are pretty 
serious barriers. None of them existed for Jackson, 
for Lincoln, for Grant, for Garfield, for McKinley, 
for any President who has come out of the West. 
Nor do they stand in the way of any British states- 
man. Roosevelt beat them down by main force, at 
the cost of activities that have often been ridiculed. 
But with all his energy he could not have done it if 
he had not had in him a sincere and vital democratic 
spirit. 

But ss for the personal graces that are associated 
in our minds with the character of a typical Ameri- 
can gentleman—courtesy, forbearance, fidelity, ‘ sweet- 
ness and light ’—there is no prejudice against them. 
They do not repel; they attract. Good manners, a 
kind heart, quick sympathies, are the fairy gifts that 
open hearts, not close them. McKinley had them in 
uncommon measure, and never were a man’s strong 
better recognized and appreciated than _ his 
have been. They never kept him back, and the farther 
up he rose the more they helped him. The Americans 
want a real man. That is all. If he is a gentleman, 
so much the better. But he must not be so modest or 
so polite as not to grasp his opportunity with both 
hands when it comes, and make the most of it. 


S° the special barriers that a gentleman born who 


NE of the great schools of the country lost a 
‘@) noted and successful master by the death on 

October 4 of Dr. Cecil F. P. Bancroft, of 
Andover. Dr. Bancroft was born in 1839 at New Ips- 
wich, New Hampshire, graduated from Dartmouth in 
1860, taught school for four yeers in New Hampshire, 
and graduated in 1867 from the Andover Theological 
Seminary. From 1867 to 1872 he was principal of a 
school on Lookout Mountain, in Tennessee. He then 
studied for a year in Germany, and from there came 
home to be the successor of Dr. S. H. Taylor as prin- 
cipal of Phillips Academy, Andover. Dr. Taylor, who 
died in 1871, ruled the Andover School for thirty-four 
years. Dr. Bancroft, who succeeded him in 1873, held 
office for twenty-eight years. Under him the academy 
has well maintained the high reputation as a prepara- 
tory school that it enjoyed under his predecessor. The 
Andover School was never larger or in better repute 
for scholarship than now, and it is said of Dr. Ban- 
croft that he had sent more boys up to colleges than 
any schoolmaster in the country. 


emy, Andover, were rare institutions in America 

thirty years ago. There were the great school 
at Exeter—another Phillips Academy—and St. Paul’s 
at Concord, other schools of less renown like Willis- 
ton Seminary, some excellent private schoo!s in and 
near Boston, and a few famous publie schools like 
the Boston Latin School. And of course there were 
high-schools of various merit in a good many cities. 
The boarding-school business has had a great devel- 
opment since then. There are so many good schools 
now to which boys are sent to be fitted for college that 
to name a dozen would probably be to slight a score 
almost equally deserving of attention. But among 
such schools Andover, Exeter, and St. Paul’s, which 
are still strong and stand high, find rivals in Groton, 
St. Mark’s, the Hill School, the Hotchkiss School, the 


S ECONDARY schools of the class of Phillips Acad- 





Milton Academy, dozens of good city schools, and a 
great many others. The enormous increase of wealth 
means that a greatly increased number of American 
parents are able and desirous to send their boys to the 
best schools that wil! take them, and the demand be- 
ing urgent, there has been a profit, as well as satis- 
factions of spirit and scholarship, in supplying it. 
Some of the newer schools have the luck to be so much 
the fashion that they could, if they chose, exact a 
high premium for the admission of scholars. None of 
hem does exact such premiums, so far as is known, 
but the names of the young applicants are registered 
as they come in, and the rule is “first come, first 
served.” A school that admits thirty boys a year 
takes the thirty that were earliest registered as ap- 
plicants for that year, and turns away the rest. This 
method leads to the practice of registering infants in 
schools as soon as they are born; and, indeed—such 
is the foresight of parents—when sometimes the regis- 
ter of a favorite school gets word that the place re- 
served for Henry James Warrington need not be re- 
tained, it transpires that the reason of Henry James’s 
defection was that the baby turned out to be a girl. 


Sa. 


foothall team, is credited with the proposition 

that football-players shall be numbered with big 
figures painted on their clothes, so that the spectator 
may know which is which. Programmes or score-cards 
would tell, of course, who the numbered men were. If 
the young gentlemen do not object to this innovation 
it would undoubtedly increase the enjoyment of in- 
expert spectators in the game. Even when one has 
only a very vague notion of what the players are up 
to, it is an advantage to identify them. To know that 
No. 1 Blue is the great Heffelfinger, and No. 2 Red 
the Only Daly, and that little 16, the substitute who 
ran around the end, was George Patchen’s boy, helps 
considerably to make the venerable spectator imagine 
that the game is worth the chill. To persons who have 
reached forty-five all football-players look alike thirty 
yards off. Number them by all means, gentlemen, so 
may the glory of the heroes be greater and the 
clamor of the spectators more intelligent. 


A ‘ives STAGG, coach of the Chicago University 
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ECALLING the distresses that befell this year the 
R candidacy of a Boston yacht-owner for the hon- 

orable post of Defender of the Cup, it is worth 
noting what a remarkably impersonal matter the de- 
fence of the Cup turned out to be. Not one reader in 
a hundred knows now who is Columbia’s owner. As 
for Mr. EK. D. Morgan, her responsible manager, he 
made his connection with her as unobtrusive as pos- 
sible, but has not succeeded in being entirely over- 
looked. He has devoted to sport a large share of the 
executive capacity and leadership which he got by 
direct inheritance from his grandfather, the War 
Governor of New York. At one time he had seven 
yachts, most of them big ones, so that his judgment 
in sailing yacht-races is the fruit of a ripe experience. 


= 


He is an alumnus of Harvard, class of ’77. 
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tory that inclines the writer to suspect the worst? 

Two of our contemporary naval historians seem 
to have perfected title to be called suspicious charac- 
ters, not because they excite suspicion, but because 
they suggest it. One of them is Mr. John R. Spears. 
He reported the last of the Cup races for the World. 
It is the general opinion that Shamrock in that race 
was not sailed for all she was worth. Several details 
of the work done aboard her turned out unluckily, and 
seemed to have lost her more than enough time to have 
won the race. It does not appear, though, that any 
one except Mr. Spears has suggested that the Irish 
boat, was purposely kept back by Mr. Jamieson, un- 
der whose order she was sailed, because of dissatisfac- 
tion on his part with Sir Thomas Lipton. A very 
suspicious man is Mr. Spears. Perhaps he can’t help 


[ there anything in the work of writing naval his- 


+ it, but even when a man has suspicions he need not 


print them, and for Mr. Spears to suggest in print 
that Mr. Jamieson sailed Shamrock to lose was an 
abominable outrage. 

Another suspicious naval historian, as all the world 
knows, is Mr. Maclay. He suspected Admiral Schley 
of cowardice, and expressed himself about it in a book 
with so much vigor that a court has been sitting this 
long time in the effort to find out whether he was 
right. Leave that honorable court to its work. A 
fact that it seems unlikely to bring out has come out 
elsewhere, and seems worth recording. The Sun of 
October 8 quoted Colonel R. M. Thomson, of New York, 
as declaring that Admiral Sampson never approved, but 
warmly censured, the passage in Mr. Maclay’s book 
in which he imputes cowardice to Admiral Schley. 
Colonel Thomson is the President of the United States 
Naval Academy -Alumni Association. He says he 
knows whereof he speaks; that Admiral Sampson con- 
sented to read Mr. Maclay’s proofs, and did read some 
of them, and made corrections. But that when he 
read the passage in which Mr. Maclay calls Admiral 
Schley a coward, he put the proofs aside in anger, 
and would have no more to do with them, though his 
private secretary made further corrections. Mr. 
Maclay, for reasons explained by Colonel Thomson, 
seems never to have learned that the admiral was dis- 
pleased, or that he did not correct all the proofs. 
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The work on the East River Bridge, as the new structur 
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NEW—-THE TWO BRIDGES CONNECTING NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN 


The Brooklyn Bridge, which was opened to the public in 1883, was thirteen years in building. The new bridge will be open for 
traffic in about a year, the total time of construction not exceeding four years.—Photograph by George P. Hall & Son 


e is called, has so far progressed that at a distance the resemblance to a completed structure is quite apparent. 
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Munich’s 
New Theatre 














DRIVE in the charming Englischer Garten at Munich of a bright summer’s the camel’s back refused to be broken, and the project was given up. Subse- 


afternoon is a joy at any time, but when at its end one crosses the 


quently the Baireuth Wagner Theatre was built, and the great master’s works 


bridge over the IJsar, rides a little diagonally to the south, and sees had adequate representation under his own direction during his life, and have 


gleaming in the sunlight the beautiful light gray building of the new _ been given in like manner since his death. 
Prinz Regenten Theater, with its pale green roofs shining softly in the 
clear Munich air, one is not apt to forget scon either the ride or its ending. 


In the hearts of many of the Munich 


people, however, has lingered the desire that the first intention might be in a 
measure carried out, and that the works of the great dramatist musician might 


The outward aspect of this new temple of art in Munich is so attractive that find fitting representation in Munich also. Hence the Prinz Regenten Theater, 


one is tempted to linger long and look 
at it from many sides before entering. 
It stands not far from the River Isar 
on the Prinz Regenten Strasse, which 
in that quarter of the city is but 
sparsely filled with buildings, hence 
its beauties may be seen from some 
distance. At first one sees only the 
pale gray and green and the irregular 
building; soon, however, the beautiful 
facade of the entrance stands out in 
charming relief, suggesting inevitably 
the Greek type of building, which im- 
pression deepens as one draws nearer, 
and observes the light and graceful 
decorations, of which, however, the en- 
tire feeling and tone are classic in 
their simplicity. The more noticeable 
features of the facade are the four 
statues of a quiet dignity which sur- 
mount it: the frieze of bas-reliefs on 
a dull orange background, of figures 
of graceful women dancers, youths 
with musical instruments, and like 
figures, which stretch around it (as 
also on the towers a little back of 
the facade and similar to it); and the 
words “ Der Deutschen Kunst” (Ger- 
man art) which are above the en- 
trance, and give the key to the mean- 
ing of the whole beautiful structure. 
For it is for the purposes of art in 
its highest development that the cit- 
izens of Munich, assisted by the Prince 


Regent of Bavaria and Prince Ludwig Ferdinand, have erected this beautiful 
theatre in their beloved city, and it is due to the untiring patience and devotion 
of Herr von Possart (Kénige Hof Theater Intendant) and his associates in this 
noble work that the Prinz Regenten Theater stands to-day an inspiring exainple 
of what a theatre devoted to the higher ends of music and the drama should be. 

The Prinz Regenten Theater of Munich was opened to invited guests on Tuesday, 


August 20, when the third act of “ Die 
Meistersinger ” was given, and on 
Wednesday. August 21, to the general 
public, when a most brilliant presenta- 
tion of the entire opera delighted the 
crowded house. But before speaking 
of its beautiful interior, of its wonder- 
ful scenic effects, and the admirable 
singing of the principals and chorus 
of that wonderful drama of Richard 
Wagner's, a word or two may be said 
as to the history of the artistic un- 
dertaking which just now has its full 
fruition in this famous Bavarian city. 

Years ago, when Richard Wagner 
was struggling for the recognition of 
his theories and the appreciation of 
his artistic work, Ludwig II., then 
King of Bavaria, became his friend 
and patron, and wished to build for 
him in Munich, on the banks of the 
Isar, a theatre planned entirely ac- 
cording to Wagner’s wishes, and for 
the production of his dramas. Unfor- 
tunately, Ludwig had before this time 
squandered large sums of money on 
various buildings — notably his many 
eastles—and aroused thereby so much 
indignation among his subjects that 
when the project of the new theatre 
was broached it was found to be the 
traditional “ straw,’ and in this case 
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built after Wagner’s plan, and designed 
to produce his musi¢e- dramas accord- 
ing to his ideas. 

As we have said, Wagner’s great 
musical comedy, “ Die Meistersinger,” 
was chosen for the initial representa- 
tion in the new theatre. His plans 
that the dramas should begin at early 
hours, with long entr’actes, is follow- 
ed here, and “Die Meistersinger ” 
was announced for five o’clock in the 
afternoon. Some time before that hour 
a long line of carriages had formed, 
filled with people eager for a_ first 
hearing in the new theatre, and quite 
as many filled the sidewalks from the 
fast-arriving trains. As soon as one 
entered, one’s first impression, even 
on that night of the new and the un- 
accustomed, was of the orderly ar- 
rangement of everything. No require- 
ments were made as to evening dress 
for either lady or gentleman, except 
the absolute one that no hats should 
be worn, but many compartments were 
provided with hooks and shelves, where 
the number of each seat was represented 
by sufficient accommodation for any 
and all wraps belonging to the wearer 
—a plan comprising the minimum of 
delay and discomfort in leaving them 
before and securing them after the 
opera. There was no crowding in the 
aisles, for there are no aisles in which 


to crowd, except two small passages towards the back. Every one who has been 
at Baireuth will appreciate the orderliness of this arrangement. The ushers, 
as at Baireuth, are outside in the foyers, and as there is no place to stand, no 
one enters except those who have seats. 

The illustratiens accompanying this paper give an inadequate representation of 
the Prinz Regenten Theater, for the reason that they cannot reproduce the beau- 


tiful coloring of either exterior or in- 
terior. The exterior is, as we have 
said, of a soft gray, a pale green, in- 
describably beautiful; the interior has 
also coloring which should be seen to 
be appreciated. The statues of cream 
white on the sides of the auditorium 
stand in niches of palest green, and 
the doors in imitation bronze with 
wood-work of dark olive green between 
them. The columns at the side (there 
are, as at Baireuth, no galleries) and 
the framings of the boxes, including 
the royal box (really three boxes, 
one in the centre for the King, and 
one on each side for the princes—the 
“Konigsloge” and “ Prinzenloge’’) 
are of cream white and gilt, giving the 
walls a very light and airy effect, 
while the ceiling, contrary to the 
scheme of coloring prevalent in most 
theatres and public buildings, is done 
in heavier tints; these, however, are 
dull and rich like tapestry coloring, 
and have a dull terra-cotta red pre- 
dominating. The orchestra is beneath 
the stage, and arranged exactly as the 
one at Baireuth. 

The stage is approximately 160 feet 
in depth, 130 in width, and 145 in 
height, and the seating capacity 1085. 

L. P. M. CURRAN, 
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M. Roze entertains the Chinese Ambassador and his Suite x M. Roze’s Daughter, who has assisted her Father in the 
construction of the Balloon 
| A RIVAL TO THE SANTOS-DUMONT BALLOON—THE DIRIGIBLE AIR-SHIP BUILT BY M. ROZE 

















| Porto-Rican Laborers for 
| Hawaiian Plantations 


RIOR to the annexation the sugar-planters of 
4 Hawaii depended for labor entirely upon contin- 
uous importations of Chinese and Japanese. 
Though contracts always specified a term of 
five years, the Celestials could never be held to 
their contracts longer than time for them to ac- 
cumulate enough money to go into some trade or back to 
the East, and in consequence the Hawaiian Sugar-plant- 
ers’ Association had to maintain a corps of agents at all 
times in China and Japan for the recruiting of labor. 
Under the American flag the Chinese exclusion act put 
an end to that importation into Hawaii. The sugar-plant- 
ers cast about for a new source. The alien contract labor 
law precluded the bringing in of foreigners. The over- 
crowded island of Porto Rico was the only place that fitted 
the bill. But would the Porto-Ricans work? Four hun- 
dred were sent to Hawaii on trial. The climatic condi- 
tions are about the same in the two islands, but the 
Porto-Rican seemed to wake from his habitual lethargic 
state in his new home. The experiment proving a suc- 
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4 cess, agents were despatched by the association to enlist 
as many Porto-Ricans as can be had, to the extent of 
35,000. 
The exodus from the island has begun in earnest now: 
j 7000 men, women, and children, white and black, of Porto-Ricans at New Orleans boarding the Train for San Francisco 





all ages, have been despatched. Men of families are 
most sought for. The contract wages are $18 per month 
with homes. The term of labor is three years. They are 
taken in lots of 500 by ship from Ponce to New Orleans, 
then overland to Port Los Angeles, where they embark for 
Honolulu. 


Looking South Across the 
Grand Pre Meadows 


ERE sweet content comes, folding her simple wings, 
And nature lies and cons her loveliest page; 
Here, in the noon, the lusty insect sings 
For very joy of his broad heritage. 
And see what charm the modest plain assumes! 
Green as the May it is and misted over 
With veils of yellow and white, the maiden blooms, 
Whom following comes the gay west wind, their lover. 
Yonder across the south the upland lies, 
A costly ribbon with broidery all revealed 
Of spires and pine woods and white granaries, 
And pleasant neighboring of field and field. 
Here love is twice itself, and hate, the gray 
And baneful shadow, droops and creeps away. 
Porto-Rican Laborers on the Transport arriving at New Orleans MILDRED I. MeNEAL, 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE MUSTER OF RASCARREL. 


HORTLY before midnight the great muster was 
set at the Cross Roads of Rascarrel. The 
younger and bolder sort of the Levellers were 
to be united for the first time under a leader 
of skill and daring—so at least the rumor ran. 
The walls of Jericho were at once and literally 

to fall down flat. The lairds, sons of Amalek and of 
the Philistines, were to be smitten hip and thigh. 

The chief of these oppressors of the brethren were 
the Earl of Kirkham and an English officer of late 
come in his wife’s right to the possession of a Gallo- 
way estate, by name Colonel Gunter, of Dunbeith. 
Now these gentlemen, eager for progress and diligent 
to lay field to field, forgot in their haste that mea- 
sures which had sueceeded well enough with the more 
obedient and servile peasantry of the southern Eng- 
lish shires were foredoomed to failure with a popu- 
lation so fierce and turbulent as that of Galloway, the 
natural wildness of whose nattire had received a stern 
and solemn twist in the direction of fanaticism from 
the ill-judged severity of the second Charles and his 
brother James. 

In these struggles the local Jairds had, with but few 
exceptions, separated themselves from the common 
folk, and instead of taking the hills with Peden and 
Alexander Gordon, had chosen to remain and drink to 
the death of rebels and the confusion of all Whigs, in 
company with rough-riding Lag and Captain Wind- 
ram, that admirable, hard-drinking, six-bottle man who 
at Kirkeudbright commanded in the interests of King 
Charles’s right to appoint bishops over the flock of 
God. 

And now, fifty years afterwards, the Galloway lairds 
were paying the penalty for the sins of their predeces- 
sors. And part of the price—the first instalment, as it 
were—was to be paid on the night of the Muster of 
Rascarrel. 

It was a curious sight, and one long memorable in 
the annals of the cot-house and the farm-ingle. 

The Cross Roads of Rascarrel were no more than the 
meeting-place of two green tracks that wimpled and 
lingered among the heather, by day a little greener and 
smoother on either side, and in the midst worn more 
rough and red by the plunging hoofs of cattle and the 
pattering trotters of droving sheep, but by night scarce 
to be distinguished from the leagues of circumambient 
heather. 

But there was a great bowlder in one of the angles 
made by the meeting ways, which gave the place its 
alternative name of the Standing Stanes o’ Rascar- 
rel. 

The gathering was not without a certain rude pomp 
of its own. High on the standing stone was seated a 
figure dressed in a strange garb, looking in the flicker- 
ing light of torches, and the brief glimpses of the moon 
as the fleecy clouds scudded across her face, like a 
monstrous witch. playing before the Master of Witches 
himself. 

A huge poke - bonnet covered features which, more- 
over, were blackened, and the whole figure was wrapped 
in a ludicrous parody of feminine attire, designed in 
sackcloth or the bags in which meal was carried to 
market. And this Witch of Endor, high placed above 
the throng, elbowed and smirked, as, with infinite lilt of 
grace-notes borrowed from the Celtic pipes, she played 
“ The tailor fell through the bed, needles an’ a’,” “ The 
Broom o’ the Cowdenknowes,” “ The wind that shakes 
the Barley,” and other fast-running, jigging tunes. 

When the two maids Mistress Grisel Heron and the 
false Dick o’ the Isle came within sight of the gather- 
ing, I think at least the former was more than a little 
daunted. But the bearing of her companion quickly re- 
assured her. For as soon as,they heard the sounds of 
mirth Captain Dick quickened his step. (It is best for 
the present to adhere to the masculine and more ap- 
parent pronoun.) He firmed his lips one upon the 
other, and with a quick drawing in of breath laid his 
hand upon the sword with the bunch of blue ribbons 
which he carried. When they came in sight of the 
levy, Grisel saw that not only the figure on the rock 
with the fiddle, but all others of the Levellers wore the 
same costume as herself—that is, a huge bonnet con- 
cealed the face, and a peasant woman’s cloak without 
sleeves belted the waist, leaving the arms free for any 
emergency. 

Only Captain Dick of the Isle was differently ar- 
rayed, and wore his close-fitting suit of blue, his sword 
and his pistols, with distinction and ease, Though the 
many bearded and mustached faces seen under the 
poke-bonnets revealed a preponderance of the mascu- 
line element, at the same time it was clear that there 
were many wonten in the throng. These were generally 
rot armed, but kept together in small companies of 
two or three, and carried huge ox-poles, or, in some 
cases, ropes of twisted hide, by which they were to be 
fastened together. 

Half a dozen youths carried aloft torches or rosin 
roots dipped in tar, which they swung vigorously about 
their heads to quicken into flame as often as they 
smouldered. The entire concourse could not have num- 
bered less than two hundred, all, except the women, 
being well provided with weapons of some sort or 
other. 

They received their leader with a shout of welcome. 
Harry Polwart and his party had sung his praises well, 
and, indeed, the whole bearing of the young man was 





capable and daring. He alone had chosen to appear 
without mask or blackening of the face. These com- 
mon folk felt that he was risking much for their sakes. 
Moreover, he was wise in counsel. He it was who 
had bidden them bring to the muster the great ox-poles, 
fifteen to twenty feet long, the purpose of which was 
so mysterious, and which had been the subject of. so 
many jests and imprecations as they were hurried 
cumbrously over hill and dale to the Cross Roads of 
Rascarrel. 

“Are you all here?” cried Dick of the Isle, taking 
command at once. The ‘captains of companies briefly 
responded in semi-military fashion, and Dick told them 
off according to a plan of his own, assigning picked 
companies to the various portions of the great en- 
closure which had been erected by Colonel Gunter about 
the former holdings and pasturages of the expatriated 
cottiers of Dunbeith. 

A bewildered man was Sammle Tamson when Cap- 
tain Dick set him in charge of those who were to watch 
the mansion-house of Colonel Gunter, situated on a 
rising ground, from which, had it been daylight, they 
would have had an admirable view of the destruction of 
the doomed fences. 

“The voice is the voice of Jacob,’ murmured 
Sammle, shaking his head; ‘“ but the skin is the skin 
o’—deil tak me gin I ken wha’s skin it is!” 

But nevertheless Sammle moved off obediently 
enough with his company of scouts, charged with the 
duty of warning the Levellers of the approach of the 
forces of law and order. 

Then Captain Dick initiated the remaining divisions 
of his forces into the secret and mystery of the ox-poles. 
Two or three of these were to be lashed firmly together. 
A company of twenty or thirty able-bodied rebels was 
told off, ten to each pole. Then at a given word the 
whole of these were to put forth their strength as one 
man, and the hated fences would be levelled with the 
ground. This they pledged themselves to do as often 
as the landlords continued to rebuild them. 

At last they stood at the place where the campaign 
was to hegin. The Earl’s drystone dike stretched away 
east and west, looming up under the clouded moon vast 
as the great wall of China—though, indeed, it was in 
no place much more than six feet high. 

In silence the Levellers took their places, swank 
young herds and horny- fisted working - women of the 
fields, all attired in the same absurd and outlandish 
costume. They manifested the utmost confidence in 
their youthful leader, and obeyed his orders without 
scruple. Probably this would not have been the case 
had the men concerned in the affair been the elders 
of the cause. But as most were young, and the ele- 
ment of adventure entered largely into their motives, 
they were ready without question to follow so gallant 
a captain wherever he wished to lead them. 

“Order out the bars!” cried Dick of the Isle. 

The huge poles were placed in position behind the 
dikes. 

“Man the bars!” 

Thirty of the Levellers set themselves in position to 
push simultaneously. 

“When I say three—let go, all! One, two, three!” 

* And over she goes!” chorussed the Levellers hoarse- 
ly, at the word. 

The huge, sky-mounting ridge of newly built dikes, 
not yet settled down on its foundations, swayed a mo- 
ment uncertainly, a few stones toppled over upon the 
feet of the attacking force, and then with slow, majes- 
tic bend, almost like that of a breaking wave, a furlong 
of it fell over in one piece, with a far-resounding 
crash, and, lo! the green hill-side again stretched from 
horizon to horizon unbroken under the moon. 

After this there was no concealment, or, indeed, any 
attempt at it. And this was the policy of Captain 
Dick of the Isle. By this very carelessness of observa- 
tion he meant to strike terror into the Enclosers. 

“ Here they come!” 

A messenger from Sammle Tamson’s outpost near 
the mansion-house of Dunbeith informed the Levellers 
that they were not to be allowed to continue their ca- 
reer of destruction without opposition. 

But here again the young chieftain of the rebels 
proved worthy of their confidence. He placed a party 
in ambush, and at the head of a score of well-armed 
young fellows, willing to dare anything, he advanced 
to meet the Laird of Dunbeith’s men. 

Now Colonel :Gunter had served in the foreign wars, 
and was a very headstrong old man, particularly ill to 
advise, and slow to acknowledge when circumstances 
were too strong for him. 

“Who are you that come trespassing on my lands 
and destroying my property?” he cried. “ For this I 
will have you all hanged, drawn, and quartered!” 

“Your lands you have bought or inherited,” answer- 
ed Captain Dick, unabashed, “ but not the souls of the 
men who have dwelt on them for generations, nor yet 
the right to destroy their bodies!” 

At this open defiance the colonel was nearly beside 
himself with frenzy. 

“If I could see you more clearly, young man,” he 
cried, “I would not await the verdict of the judge 
te execute justice upon vou!” 

Promptly Dick of the Isle stepped out before his men. 
His features were hidden by his broad bonnet of blue, 
but the gallant defiance of his bearing could not be mis- 
taken. This was the born chieftain—none other. 

“T am here at your service,” he said; “wait till 
the moon reaches yonder clear space in the heavens, 
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and then execute your commission. You will find us 
ready. You will discover that men fighting for their 
homes are at least as trustworthy as a pack of pension- 
ers and hirelings!” 

Colonel Gunter strode forward, an imposing figure 
in cloak of military blue, holding himself erect and 
stiff in spite of his age and honorable wounds. 

“Halt, there! I warn you, sir,” cried young Dick; 
“keep to your own side of the road and wait for the 
moon!” 

It was upon the verge of a green drove-road, through 
the heather, that the old officer found himself halted, 
and now he stood fuming and glancing aloft in an 
agony of angry impatience. 

The moon ploughed her way through the fleecy 
streamers as if running before the wind. 

The tall, gloomy figures ef the officer and of the slim 
young Captain of Levellers fronted each other, waiting 
for that clear shining. 

At last it came. The moon sailed out, and the sol- 
dier lifted his arm with a pistol in his hand. 

“ Before you fire,” said Dick of the Isle, “let me tell 
you, sir, that you and your men are entirely surround- 
ed and at our mercy. You are less than a dozen, all 
told; we are more than two hundred. Our men are 
better armed, as you see. But we are no murderers. 
Go back to your home. We will return to ours. But 
remember that so often as you shut us out from our 
ancient privileges, so often will we put the bonds aside 
as a man’s hand shreds the morning gossamer.” 

“ Your claims are as ridiculous as your language, sir- 
rah!” cried the angry soldier. “ You are rank rebels 
against his Majesty King George. You shall all go 
to the gallows, and to hell thereafter! And now I am 
going to shoot you where you stand, as a warning to 
others! God save the King!” 

Colonel Gunter paused a moment, to give the young 
man time to reply or surrender. He did neither, only 
lifting his left hand to motion his followers to remain 
quiet. Then the officer again pointed his pistol at Cap- 
tain Dick. But before he could pull the trigger his 
young adversary had fired a pistol, resting his wrist 
upon his hip in a way it had taken him many months 
to acquire, practising all through the afternoons of one 
summer upon the wild shores of Isle Rathan. 

The distance was, indeed, no more than ten paces, 
and the accuracy of the aim no greater matter in the 
daytime than at the square face of an empty hollands- 
bottle. But with the uncertain glinting of the moon, 
which alters all distances, and the soldier’s threatening 
arm uplifted, it says something for Captain Dick’s 
nerve that his ball, shot without direct aim, clipped the 
pistol neatly out of Colonel Gunter’s grasp, numbing 
his arm to the elbow, but doing the old man no other 
harm. 

Then, with great grace, Captain Dick bowed, and 
asked the colonel if he were satisfied. The old sol- 
dier returned the salutation curtly, and answered that 
while he could hold no parley with manifest rebels, 
still he recognized that he was to some extent in their 
hands. He would see to it that they had a fair trial, 
and such small chances of his Majesty’s clemency as 
they could expect. 

“ And as for you, who doubtless call yourself a cap- 
tain among your crew, let me tell you, sir, that your 
speech and manner, though I know not your face, be- 
tray the gentleman. There may be some excuses for 
the ill-doing of these ignorant clowns I see disguised 
around you; but for you, a man of education and 
breeding, let me tell you, it sits ill upon you, sir—yes, 
damnably ill upon you, sir!” 

With this the old gentleman moved off, taking no no- 
tice of Dick’s lifted bonnet. At the distance of a hun- 
dred yards he turned, and shaking his finger at the 
youth, he cried, “If I were your father, sir, I would 
break every bone in your body!” 

“There is much to be said in favor of that view of 
the case,” responded Captain Dick, courteously. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE ANGERS OF EPPIE 


N the midst of all these strange events it did not 
I seem to occur to any one that there was another 
point of view upon Isle Rathan—that of Mistress 
Eppie Tamson. That strenuous lady was not the wo- 
man to be left at home by her husband and stepdaugh- 
ter without a clear understanding of whys and where- 
fores. 

It was possible, of course, for the culprits to enlarge 
upon the number of interests which needed to be seen 
to “ower by at the new hoose,” and in the case of the 
younger delinquent the close friendship of their mas- 
ter’s daughter Grisel could be made to cover a multi- 
tude of absences. 

But by the constant sum of explanations, each in it- 
self adequate and satisfactory, a general impression of 
distrust was created in Eppie Tamson’s mind—distrust 
so complete that when next arrangements were made 
for a simultaneous absence from home by Sammle and 
his daughter, Eppie resolved to be one of the. party. 

She did not mention this resolve, and, indeed, took 
considerable pains to conceal her arrangements. Any 
one acquainted with her abilities as the head of a house- 
hold will not be hard to convince that these were thor- 
oughly practical, and, indeed, showed evidence of the 
highest strategy. 

It was a slumberous autumn day; and Sammle, after 
declaring his intention to “ gang ower by and see to 
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the stockin’ 0’ the corn on the whinny knowes,” daw- 
dled about till it was past the middle of the after- 
noon; while as for Mistress Marion, who had Davie 
Veitch also to consult, she had so often put off her 
visit to her friend Grisel that she drove her step- 
mother almost to despair. 

“Tf ye are gangin’, gang! and if ye are bidin’, 
bide!” she cried, “ but for Guid’s sake keep frae run- 
nin’ to the door ten times in the meenite to see gin 
there’s a white cloot waved at Balcairy Point! 
er was in a hoose wi’ siccan daftness gaun on, and I’m 
no gaun to coontenance it at my age! Sae I’m tellin’ 
ye! When I hae the cakes bakit I’m gaun to lie doon, 
and ye can baith gang to Jericho gin ye like for me!” 

This was so extraordinary a proceeding for Mistress 
Eppie that Marion asked her if anything was the mat- 
ter with her. 

“Maitter!” she cried, sharply. “ What should be 
the maitter, except that I am fair seek to my stam- 
mack o’ leevin’ within the same fower waa’s wi’ twa 
daft folk!” 

Discussion was vain in the house of Rathan with 
its mistress in such a frame of mind; but there was a 
general feeling of relief when Eppie, having accom- 
plished the baking of the cake, and also the proper 
firing of it, finally betook herself to her bed-room. 

That Eppie had small intention of remaining there 
will afterwards be abundantly manifest. 


And so it came to pass that the next conclave of the 
Levellers, held with all due solemnity in the Cauldron 
of Ben Tudor, found it- 
self unceremoniously in- 
vaded by a stout but de- 
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levellin’! Levellin’, indeed! 
I'll do some levellin’ mysel’, an’ wi’ thic verra beetle 

And with no more preliminary than this, Eppie 
rushed upon the upholders of a Free Land and a Free 
People, and, with the sternest and soundest of argu- 
ments, persuaded not only Jacob Trimmer, but several 
others, that whatever virtue there might be in these 
sounding entities, there abides a power in the free 
cudgel of a woman, free and able-bodied, which even re- 
formers and philanthropists have to reckon with. 

So, not for the first or last time in the history of the 
world, representative institution yielded to superior 
force. Providence exercised its ancient preference for 
the heavier battalions by declaring on the side of Ep- 
pie and the potato beetle, while in the general tumult 
the council of the Levellers broke up in some con- 
fusion. 

“ An’ noo, Sammle Tamson,” said his wife, when she 
had him by the arm, “ come you doon the brae wi’ me, 
and J’ll explicate to you the inwardness and the oot- 
wardness o’ your iniquity, and point oot till ye forbye 
what will happen gin ever I hear tell o’ ye again in 
siccan company as I fand ye in this day!” 

Sammle was understood to murmur some objection 
which concerned conscience and the rights of the in- 
dividual. 

“See here, Sammle Tamson,” answered this extreme- 
ly convincing lady, “I’m no carina’ a docken for a’ 
your fine words and prick-me-denty whimsies! But I, 
Eppie Tamson, will talk to you in words that ye will 
understand—aye, an’ the wayfarin’ man, though as big 
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termined woman, armed 
with the kitchen 
“ beetle,” or round-head- 
ed wooden club used for 
bruising or mashing po- 
tatoes —a formidable 
weapon in the hand of 
one accustomed to wield 
it every day of her life 
against the round 
“ dowp ” of an iron pot. 

“Come oot o’ this, 
Sammle Tamson! Hear 
ye me! Did ye leave 
the decent hoose o’ Ra- 
than that ye micht waste 
your time that is your 
maister’s, your character 
that is your ain (what 
there is o’t), and your 
guid health that ye owe 
to your duty to your 
wife?” 

No man called her in 
question, and she _ pro- 
ceeded: 

“And as for that 
young birkie that (they 
say) has led ye astray, 
dinna let me come across 
him wi’ this beetle in my 
hands, or I will learn 
him something that will 
serve him better than 
breakin’ doon dikes and 
defyin’ them that are set 
in authority over us! 
Bonny, is he? Fegs, I 
wad sune mar his beauty 
gin I get hand o’ him!” 

For Eppie was em- 
phatically on the side of 
the powers that be. 

But her threat re- 
mained words only, for 
Dick o’ the Isle, a lion in 
courage when he had only 
an old war-dog like Col- 
onel Gunter to face, seem- 
ed to have as little de- 
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Lord that kens a’ things keep the puir bairn frae bein’ 
misled, for I’m sair feared she is walkin’ in a devious 
way! 

“As I say, I will never lift a hand on her—no, 
though she taks to robbin’ the mail-coach on the 
King’s highway!. And by what Davie Veitch lets on to 
me, she is no that far frae that even noo! 

“But gin she is to bide in the hoose o’ Rathan, 
suppin’ o’ my good brose an’ stappin’ the horn into 
my kail-pot, she maun e’en behave hersel’ seemly, as be- 
cometh a douce and solate maid. That she is a bonny 
yin a’ fowk sees that has een in their heid; and a’ 
the mair because o’ that does it behove her to be by- 
ordinar’ douce. For the better-faured a lass is in this 
warld the mair ill will folk fimd to say aboot her, and 
the less excuse will they mak gin her foot slips in the 
way! Sae mind ye, Sammle, tell the lass that when 
next ye forgather wi’ her! For it will come better aff 
you nor me—you bein’, as it were, airt and pairt, if no 
heid and front, in the same transgression!” 


CHAPTER XVI 
MAY MISCHIEF CONTRIVES 


ND, indeed, it was just at this time that Marion 
A of the Isle, though deeply attached both to her 
father and step-mother, recognized the impossibil- 
ity of remaining longer in the house of Rathan under 
present conditions. It followed that she went direct 
to Orraland, where Grisel Heron rejoiced with a great 
rejoicing. There was nothing unusual in such an in- 
timacy’ among our sim- 
ple Galloway folk. As 
every one knows, my fa- 
ther anc mother had 
been deeply interested in 
Marion from the time of 
the Great Raiding. In- 
deed, my father has else- 
where written fully the 
story of her childish ad- 
venturings. In conse- 
quence of this, and also 
because of his wife’s lik- 
ing for the maid, my fa- 
ther, Patrick Heron, had 
Marion brought up with 
my sister. They attend- 
ed the same = schools, 
served at the same sam- 
plers, followed the same 
copy lines, and became 
greater and closer com- 
rades every year. 

They were the better 
friends that their char- 
acters were quite oppo- 
site. Grisel, as sweet a 
maid and loyal a sister 
as ever drew the breath 
of life, was ever of light- 
er and more sportive 
mind than Marion. Not 
that the maid of the isle 
could not be mirthful 
and tricksome too upon 
due provocation. But it 
was upon occasion, and 
was apt to alternate with 
periods of depression and 
extreme blame of self. 
Grisel Heron, on the oth- 
er hand, was a spring- 
time maid, wanton of 
jest and prank as a lamb 
on the green April pas- 
tures. Marion grew up 
a true September beauty, 
fertile of resource, rich 
in thought, prodigal of 
self in the cause of those 
she loved, but inclined by 
nature to certain recur- 
ring storminess of mood 











sire as his seniors to 
underlie the formidable 
“beetle” of that very 
righteous woman Eppie 
Tamson, formerly of 
Mossdale, now of the Old Tower of Rathan, when her 
angers were loosened upon her. 

It so chanced, however, that one of the more influ- 
ential of the Levellers, by name Jacob Trimmer—an 
argumentative, mouthy man, the lawyer of a lawless 
movement—interposed himself, and, greatly daring, 
drew upon himself the ire of Eppie. 

“Woman!” he said, “remember where you stand! 
Beware how you interfere with the representatives of 
the folk of Parliament in free Parliament assembled!” 

“Free Parliament!” cried Eppie, raising the 
“beetle” threateningly. “Ye peetifu’ wee snarbled 
craitur, I’ll learn ye to talk to me aboot yer ‘ Free 
Parliaments.’ Wha elecktit ye, I wad like to ken? 
An assembly of rebels that, gin ye gat your deserts, 
wad swing at the hands of Saunders Lennox, the com- 
mon hangman o’ Kirkeudbright! ‘ Free Parliament!’ 
says you. Guid’s truth, Jacob Trimmer, I wonder ye 
hae nae mair shame in ye! D’ye think I dinna ken 
that there was never onything free aboot ye forbye the 
stick ye tak to your puir wife! My certes, sirrah! 
it wad hae been tellin’ ye gin ve had had for your 
guidwife juist this same Eppie Tamson that’s standin’ 
before ye! The verra first time ye had lifted hand 
or fit to her she wad garred your bits o’ brains play 
clash again’ the wa’ like a jabloch o’ cauld parritch! 
And a great an’ lasting benefit to the world that wad 
hae been!” 

The argumentative man offered a remark in this 
place. It was not well timed. 

“And wad ye daur to counter Eppie Tamson wi’ 
your ill talk, ye wee thrawn-faced atomy? Certes, I’ll 
learn you! I'll level ye, bonny Levellers, gin ye anger 
me! By the faith o’ an honest woman, gin I win at ye 
wi’ this pitato beetle I’ll learn ye something aboot 


A stout 


but determined Woman, armed with the Kitchen ‘‘ Beetle” 


a fule as yoursel’, will-mak nae mistak aboot them! 
See ve here! No a breakfast will ye get in the hoose 
o’ Rathan unless ye promise me on your Bible oath 
to hae naething mair to do wi’ things that are un- 
lawfw’! And never a chack o’ supper will pass your 
teeth but ye accoont to me, as ye will ae day to your 
Maker, for ilka hour o’ the twenty-fower an’ ilka mee- 
nite o’ ilka hour. Aye, and mind you, I’ll no be pitten 
aff wi’ ony story, faceable or unfaceable; nor wull ye 
be able to get through in the crood, as ye micht houp 
to do cn That Day. I ken ye, Sammle Tamson! [I'll 
no hae so mony on my mind as Him; an’ I’ll be the 
better able to give ye my undivided attention, as the 
lawyer bodies say, ‘all and hale.’ Sae nane o’ your 
lees an’ equippitations wi’ me, Sammle Tamson!” 

Sammle visibly quailed at the prospect before him. 
The years stretched themselves ahead, one long eternity 
of domestic inquisition, and Sammle felt that he was 
not sufficient for these things. Nevertheless, all un- 
moved, Eppie went on her way. 

“ Aye, and what’s mair—leavin’ you oot o’ the ac- 
coont for the present—that’s that lass Marion! Do ye 
think I am blind and deaf and stupid, as the adder 
that stoppeth her ears? That lassie is no rinnin’ here 
and watchin’ yonder withoot some auld-farrant ploy 
in the head o’ her. And what I say to you I say to 
her. I hae gane through Davie Veitch with a hazel 
stick, as if I had searched his inward pairts wi’ a licht- 
it candle, and it’s wonderfu” what an amount o’ infor- 
mation ye can get oot o’ the craitur juist by diligence 
in your vocation and a willin’ airm. Noo, I willna 
hairm the lassie. Gin she was my ain, as she is yours 
and no mine, I wad lang ere noo hae kaimed her wi’ 
a bane kame! But ye didna, and I wadna. Sae Ma- 
rion Tamson is the lassie that she is this day. The 


—as in her birth-month 
serene autumnal days are 
apt to alternate with 
the sudden turbulence of 
winds equinoctial. 

It was natural enough, therefore, that Marion and 
Grisel should be much together. And the arrangement 
was favored by my mother, with whom Marion of the 
Isle was a prime favorite—so great, indeed, that to her 
much was permitted or overlooked which would have 
brought the swiftest condemnation upon others. 

“T am glad to see you, Marion lass,” said my father, 
for his share in the welcome; “this gives me two 
daughters instead of one!” 

Patrick Heron and his wife did not say much about 
my absence, and that to those who knew them was 
the gauge of what they thought. The negotiations for 
my ransom were conducted through Silver Sand, and 
that wise counsellor had advised no overt movement 
against the outlaw of the Dungeon in the mean time. 
He was convinced that my liberation could be effected 
better without bloodshed. The county was quieter than 
it had been twenty years ago, when the country rose 
against the hill gypsies. Hector, driven to extremi- 
ties, was a more desperate outlaw than any of those 
who had sojourned about the dark house of Craig- 
nairny, and if his scouts brought him word of the ad- 
vance of any armed party against him, it was ten to 
one that he would cut my throat out of hand, and 
forthwith remove himself out of the country. 

Besides, Silver Sand expressed to my mother his con- 
fidence that I would certainly be well looked after by 
Joyce and Meggat, the two women who dwelt in the 
Shieling of the Dungeon. 

And my mother, though at first the notion of min- 
istrant womankind in my afflictions had comforted her, 
grew restive as the weeks rolled on, and finally de- 
clared her intention of going to the Shiel of the Dun- 
geon, alone and unaccompanied, if none would help 
her, to bring her son home to her. 
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And she developed this idea more than ever after 
Marion came to the Orraland. For in her my mother 
found a sympathetic listener and a ready helper in 
any madcap ploy. 

But, as was their custom, the three women said no- 
thing to my father, who, to tell the truth, had a little 
settled upon the lees of his comfort about this time, 
and desired nothing so much as that all things should 
be done decently and in order. He had made up his 
mind, by the advice of Silver Sand, that the offer of 
a reasonable ransom was the best way to get his son 
home again. If he had been advised that the matter 
could better be settled by an armed invasion of the out- 
law territory, no man would have enlisted, equipped, 
and led a band more swiftly, boldly, or successfully, 
as has indeed been proved over and over again. 

But Patrick Heron had gotten past the wildness of 
his adventurous youth by this time, and was glad 
to take the straightest and most easily trodden path 
to his goal, without very much care whether or no 
it led him through particularly picturesque scenery. 
But so it is with most who have spent a gamesome 
and various youth. When the body begins to clothe 
itself with its natural over -coverture of fat, what 
wonder if the mind also begins to incline a little to a 
kindred adipose! 

So the women of the house of Orraland took counsel 
with each other, admitting no breeched thing to their 
secrets, and specially swearing, all three of them, 
not to breathe a word of their intent te my father 
or Silver Sand. At the right moment, if it should 
be judged necessary, Jasper Jamie was to be admitted 
to so much of the high mystery as it was good for 
him to know, my sister Grisel and Marion of the 
Isle jointly and severally offering to be his vouchers. 

“We can do what we like with Jasper Jamie!” said 
Grisel, with a little touch of scorn. At this time they 
were all for Hector Faa, Harry Polwart, Captain 
Cleveland, and, in general, such as were accounted des- 
perate adventurers, so that even poor Jasper’s broken 
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head and bloody clouts gained him no great consid- 
eration for these freaksome lasses. . 

But a little sojourn at the Shieling of the Dungeon, 
particularly in the stable-caverns thereof, is the best 
cure for such foolish, romantical notions. For though 
I deny not that some of the women are indubitable 
angels, yet if the men folk be such, at all events they 
are by no means of the sort who lost not their first 
estate. 

“T see not what there is *twixt here and the Dun- 
geon to hinder us,” said my mother; “ why, when I 
was May Maxwell, and a younger woman, I have ridden 
all the way, and thought little enough of it!” 

* Aye, mother mine,” said Grisel, who was sitting 
at her knee in the pleasant little parlor that over- 
looks Rathan and its bay; “but then you were in 
love!” 

“ And, pray, what am I now. Mistress Malapert?” 
quoth my mother: “do you think a woman would do 
more for her sweetheart than she would twenty years 
after for her son? If so, you have much to learn! 

“Let us argue it out, pros and cons, as men de,” 
said my mother. * Marion, you have the mind to ad- 
vise; let us hear your thought upon the matter. First, 
then, there is the difiiculty of getting away—” 

“That we may leave to Jasper Jamie,” Grisel in- 
terrupted; “if he fail, so much the worse for him!” 

“ Then there is the journey,” said my mother; “ that, 
I think, we will manage very well. One night at the 
ferry-town of Cree, one at Bongill or the Bogan— 
a long day up to the Dungeon—and back again!” 

Marion of the Isle laughed out suddenly. “ Oh, that 
is the point at last,” she said—‘‘‘and back again.’ 
But then the question is, would you get back again 
at all? ’Tis a question that has two sides to it.” 

“ Let us hear them, Marion,” said my mother. She 
liad great belief in the practical wisdom of the girl’s 
advice. Perhaps, indeed, more than she would have 
had if she had known all the story of Dick o’ the Isle 
and his bonnet of blue. 


“Why, then,” said Marion, “if one prisoner at ran- 
som bring in so much money to Hector Faa, how much 
more will four bring in? “Tis a sum in Rule of Three 
and perhaps Mr. Patrick Heron of Rathan might not 
like the answer to it!” 

* But I say no,” said my mother, who had set her 
heart upon the venture. ‘“ Hector knows as well as 
we do when he is at his tether’s end, and he would 
never risk raising the country, as he would do if a 
couple of fair maids and one well-considered daine 
were held to ransom among the hills of the Dungeon. 
Besides. methinks, Silver Sand might have a word 
to say if his brother kept not his courtesy to us.” 

“Why should Silver Sand do more for us than for 
poor Max?” said Grisel, who never could bear that I 
should be slighted, even in seeming. 

“Silver Sand knows far more than all the rest of 
us,” said my mother, loyal to her friends; ‘and we 
have proved him with the proof of five - and - twenty 
years, remember. He will do, and is doing, what is 
best tor Maxwell, whom he judges to be in no great 
danger as to his person. He would also do the best 
for us!” 

“ But why,” said Grisel, “if Max is in no great 
danger, and in the way of being happy with a vastly 
pretty girl (for so Silver Sand reports of her)—why 
go all that way and run risks for that which will 
doubtless come right of itself?” 

My mother looked at Grisel with a certain amused 
contempt. 

“Tis little that bairns ken aboot law-burrows!’ as 
your father says,” quoth my mother. “ Do you think 
that I can bide to have my one son so long in the 
house of a lass I have never seen? Grisel, I canna rest 
in my bed till I hae leoked into the een o’ this Joyce 
Faa, and kenned whether or no she be a true wo- 
nan!” 

And it seemed to my mother that Marion of the 
Isle nodded an assent. 

To be Continued. 
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DRAMATIZATION of Mark Twain’s Tom 

Sawyer has just been completed by Mr. Paul 

Kester, and is now in the hands of Mr. 

Charles Frohman. The work has not been 

done hurriedly. Mr. Kester has taken his 

own time in making the play, and the result 

will, I believe, be highly satisfactory. What an oppor- 
tunity the characters in this play ought to afford for 
some good juvenile acting! It will be remembered 
that Mr. Kester was the dramatizer of When Knight- 
hood was in Flower, and also the author of Sweet 

















Paul and Vaughan Kester 


Vell of Old Drury, which had an enormous success in 
London as played by Miss Julia Neilson. The produc- 
tion in London, which ran for nearly a year, was much 
superior to the one given on this side, the broad comedy 
of Miss Julia Neilson’s methods being better suited 
to the part of Nell Gwynn than the refinement of 
manner which distinguishes Miss Ada Rehan’s acting. 
I wonder what Mr. Kester will do now with his dra- 
matic version of Mr. Howells’s novel, The Rise of 
Silas Lapham, which was prepared especially for the 
late Mr. James A. Herne, of Shore Acres fame. Mr. 
Herne was a dear friend of both author and dramatist. 


Mr. Kester belongs to a gifted family. The Manager 
of the B. & A., which is meeting with remarkable suc- 
cess, is the first novel of his brother, Mr. Vaughan 
Kester. Mr. Kester’s book belongs to the modern class 
of fiction like The Gentleman from Indiana, which is 
beginning to occupy itself with the activities and 
ambitions of the vounger generation under the stress 
and conditions of business life. It touches a field of 
romance that lies close to our door, and breathes an 
atmosphere which we inhale daily; the zest of its in- 
terest for us is, consequently, of an immediate and in- 
timate kind. Mr. Paul Kester, besides being a dra- 
matist, is also a story-teller in fiction, as well as his 
brother, and his volume containing Tales of the Real 
Gypsy stands alone in its field, and deals with a sub- 
ject that has long had for him a strong fascination. 
* Zamar,.”” a play dealing with the gypsies, was written 
by him for Alexander Salvini, between whom and 








Mr. Kester there existed a warm friendship up to the 
day of Salvini’s death. 


The campaign of Mr. Hall Caine’s new book, The 
Eternal City, has begun in earnest, and the entente is 
already whirling to all points of the compass. First 
the publication was postponed on account of the great 
rush of advance orders; then it was announced that 
a subscriber to The ‘Lady’s Magazine had brought suit 
against the proprietors for discontinuing the serial, 
thus whipping into, quickened life the original suit of 
Hall Caine vs. Messrs. Pearson, and vice versa. Again 
came the phenomenal appeal to the public imagina- 
tion that over six hundred and eighteen miles of paper 
had been used in printing the first edition of the 
book, while twenty-two miles of cloth were consumed 
in making the covers. The electric current received 
another charge from the statement that the Pope had 
requested The Eternal City to be read to him. On top 
of this, I learn from the latest London news that Mr. 
Hall Caine is in the thick of a controversial fray, and 
sustaining his reputation as the prince of press agents. 
And yet The Eternal City, it must be conceded, is less 
marred by those sensational and melodramatic touches 
that have appealed in his previous books to the vora- 
cious desire for vivid and startling effects. Mr. 
Caine’s habit of writing at the top of his voice has 
undergone considerable self-restraint, but in striving 
for serious and grave ends he has come well-nigh to 
dulness in The Eternal City. It will be interesting to 
watch the career of this novel, and its questionable 
effect on the mass of readers who patronized the lurid 
melodrama of The Manxzman and The Christian. 





It is generally well knowa that Mr. Hall Caine pro- 
fesses to have drawn upon Biblical incidents for the 
central dramatic ideas of his novels. In The Eternal 
City, for instance, he has served up a modern version 
of the story of Delilah and Samson. I remember, 
when that delicious piece of fooling, The Quest of the 
Gilt - edged Girl appeared, that one of the brilliant 
hits of the parody was aimed at this propensity of 
Mr. Caine’s. De Lyrienne (Le Gallienne), in shis 
search for the gilt-edged girl, visits the Isle of Man, 
and finds Al Kane devoting himself assiduously to the 
study of girls, both gilt - edged and morocco - bound. 
* Al.’ said De Lyrienne, “I am looking for a girl 


























Maurice Hewlett 


-actors. 


with a strawberry mark.” Al whipped a_ note- 
book from his pocket and scrawled a line in it. ‘ Now 
look here, Al,” remonstrated De Lyrienne, “ you are 
not to work that into your next book. I insist upon 
the copyright of that strawberry mark.”  Al’s lip 
curled contemptuously. ‘ What a weird imagination 
you have, Dick!” he said. “I wasn’t thinking about 
it. It just occurred to me that Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba would make good characters for my _ next 
story. I shall make Solomon a member of Parliament 
and the Queen of Sheba a society journalist.” 
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The great charm that Chaucer’s England has for 
the author of The Forest Lovers is again exemplified 
in his book of short stories which he is pleased to call 
New Canterbury Tales. In these tales, just issued, Mr. 
Hewlett has taken the Canterbury pilgrimage as the 
scene and thread of his narratives. The old magic 
and vitality of phrase and feeling which arrested at- 
tention in The Forest Lovers still hold their spell in 
these recreated pages of bygone romance and archaic 
legend. And if the pictorial presentation of The For- 
est Lovers on the stage has failed somewhat in convey- 
ing the glamour of the fairy tale in the book, it is not 
altogether the fault of the makers of the play and the 
Back of all Mr. Hewlett’s work lies a subtle 
pervasive charm that exudes from his personality, and 
which is inherent in his style more than in the dra- 
matic incidents. It is the quality we call atmosphere, 
and it is the most difficult quality to transfer to the 
boards of a theatre, where the illusion of the actor 
is not always, and rarely coincides, with the illusion 
of the artist. Of few authors to-day can it be said, 
as it can of Mr. Maurice Hewlett, that every word he 
writes is worth reading. His work always has the 
strength, the boldness, the daring, of originality and 
fresh imagination. He is one of the few younger men 
now writing whose work aspires to greatness; his 
Richard Yea-and-Nay was built on Shaksperean lines, 
and is the most substantial work of fiction that has 
come out of England since George Meredith and 
Thomas Hardy reached their height. Another medieval 
tale, The Heart’s Key, will make its appearance in the 
Christmas number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

JAMES MACARTHUR, 
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Mrs. Fiske 


Now at the head of her own company 
in her own theatre 
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Anna Held 
The starin “The Little Duchess” 
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John Drew 
As “Major Bingham” in “The Second in Command” 





James K. Hackett 


In the title role in ““Don Caesar’s Return” 
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Irma la Pierre 
o has the principal feminine role in 
“The Bonnie Brier Bush ” 
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HE most conspicuous encroachment of vaude- 
ville upon the legitimate stage within the 
past few years has been in the line of the 
so-called musical play, which furnishes a 
vent fer the activities of those performers 
whese genius is muscular rather than in- 
tellectual, and whose voices are vocal rather than 
artistical. The old-time opéra comique seems to have 
gone out of fashion, and every new dramatic season 
places us another twelvemonth further away, and cor- 
respondingly further down in the scale, from the in- 
tellectual standards of Gilbert & Sullivan. A _ few 
choruses, a series of lyrics of little pertinence, and a 





Still infinite in their Variety 


never-ending string of specialty performances hung to- 
gether upon a slender thread of impossible plot and 
irresponsible dialogue form the sum and substance of 
the latter-day comic opera, and the public not only 
likes it, but makes a millionaire of the manager who 
most splendidly produces the inanities. Yet we should 
not be severe in our judgment of these productions. 
We may lament the wit, the tunefulness, the satire, 
of “ Patience” and of “ Pinafore,” of the “ Mikado ” 
and of “ Jolanthe,” but, unsatisfactory as most of them 
are in many ways, we must not condemn the musical 
plays of the present, since they serve the most ex- 
cellent purpose of drowning care and sorrow and of 
adding to the sum total of human cheerfulness. Per- 
haps, too, now that they have got so far away from 
the original standards of excellence, it is not fair to 
judge them by those standards, but better rather to 
place them upon a new level of their own, which shall 
enable us to note the intrinsic merits which they pos- 
sess unobseured by any overshado.,;‘ng cloud of a su- 
preme achievement. It is possibly kinder to take them 
up as advances in vaudeville than to set them down 
as showing a decadence in the arts of comic opera. 
Assuming this tobe the correct method of criticism, it is 
clear, then, that we are bene- 
ficiaries, and not victims, of 
theatrical enterprise this sea- 
son in the three musical plays 
that, up to this writing, have 
resulted from last summer’s 
managerial activities. “ The 
Messenger Boy” at Daly’s, 
“The Rogers Brothers in 
Washington ” at the Knicker- 
bocker, “ The Liberty Belles,” 
at the Madison Square,are all 
satisfactory productions from 
the vaudeville point of view, 
and are distinetly better than 
the average “variety show,” 
as the vaudeville was_ best 
known in its earlier days. 
Each serves its purpose as an 
outlet for the special talents 
of its leading specialists, and 
nothing more could be asked 
of them. 


and Miss May Robson 





promise all the way through. The dialogue suggests 
the notion that the two collaborators were afraid of 
making each other jealous by being as funny as they 
could be. The spontaneity of the spoken lines is of 
the kind that results from mature de- 
liberation and much serious debate, 
and the few jokes that succeed in get- 
ting past the foot-lights to the au- 
dience, and which some have set down 
as being British in their flavor, are 
heavy, not so much because of their 
Briticism as because their bloom has 
been destroyed by over - elaboration. 
The composers of the lyrics have been 
more fortunate, and if their work had 
any visible bearing upon the action of 
the play they might be set down as 
having been eminently successful. Yet 
here is the point where our resolu- 
tion to judge “The Messenger Boy ” 
as vaudeville rather than as comic 
opera estops us from severity of criti- 
cism. Mr. Powers is quite as much 
justified in introducing a song about 
his eat, at a critical juncture of his 
vaudevillanous enterprise, as is Mr. 
Cinquevalli when he_ produces his 
marvellous balancing feats after the 
male Patti has sung “ Home, Sweet 
Home.” 

With the exception of one song, 
“Maisie,” very sweetly rendered by 
Miss Flora Zabelle, the music of 
“The Messenger Boy” lacks distine- 
tion, and is inferior to that of its forerunners in 
“The Gaiety Girl,” “The Runaway Girl,” and the 
other girlish productions that have occupied the 
same stage in past seasons. It lacks the color of 
the music in “San-Toy,” and the  sprightliness 
of the numbers of its predecessors. But Mr. Froh- 
man’s company made up in the excellence of its work 
for the shortcomings of the sextet from whose pens 
the book and score derived its being. Mr. Pow- 
ers, hitherto the proprietor of all the conspicuously 
humorous ebullitions in the Daly musical plays, was 
compelled to share his honors materially with Miss 
May Robson, who is an artist of the first order in 
burlesque, as well as in legitimate comedy work. He 
was, of course, Mr. Powers from the first act to the 
last, but the strength of his elbow as a Jaugh-maker 
is in no way diminished, and inasmuch as he relies 
wholly upon his own peculiarities of manner and of 
person for the effect he strives for, he has no reason 
to be dissatisfied with his effort. 

Mr. Frohman has sumptuously set his production, 
and in order to differentiate it from certain other sim- 
ilar ventures in town has had the courage to be origi- 
nal in his selection of a chorus. In these days when a 
musical play is rendered seductive by a continuous 
whirl of feminine beauty it is a positive relief to the 
eyes to gaze upon a chorus so far from dazzling 
as that at Daly’s. It is encouraging, too, to find 
that one manager at least has not forgotten that the 
plain and aged chorus-girl is entitled to recognition, 
if only for her past service to the stage. It will be a 
parlous day indeed for the vaudeville stage when the 
managers all forget the respect due to age and the 
virtues of homeliness. 


Knickerbocker Theatre is an encoursging sort 

of an affair from one point of view. Entirely 
aside from the fun of it, which is continuous and up- 
roarious, and from the tunefulness of it, which is as 
undeniable as it is reminiscent, there is a note of real 
satire in the book, which, if it were a bit more pro- 
nounced, would lift the production up from the level 
of vaudeville, and entitle it 
to serious consideration. The 
untoward political conditions 
in New York are very clever- 
ly hit off in the first act, and 
Mr. MeNally would have 
done well had he stuck to the 
theme so well presented at 
the outset through the bal- 
ance of his farce. In electing 
not to do this we trust the 
author has been actuated by 
a resolution to store up his 
material for a future season, 
for certainly there is a great 
abundance of available stuff 
for a rollicking farce of the 
higher type in the vagaries 
of municipal politics, which 
we are disposed to think Mr. 


“T'* Rogers Brothers in Washington” at the 


t. JAMES T. POWERS MeNally can write. <As_ it 
“The Liberty Belles”—Miss Milliken as a Cooking-school ctands, the play is full of 


are the mainstays of 
“The Messenger Boy.” The 
play itself is a rather dreary 
affair, which serves to emphasize anew the old truth 
that too many cooks spoil the broth. It took six Brit- 
ish intellects to make the abstract idea of “ The Mes- 
senger Boy” over into the concrete thing with which 
Mr. Daniel Frohman opens his season at Daly’s. Two 
men wrote the libretto, two composed the lyrics, and 
two wrote the music. The result is naturally a com- 





Teacher; Mr. Davenport as a Scholar 


amusing situations, to which 
the talents of the excellent 
company the Rogers Brothers 
have got together are amply equal. The jokes are really 
funny, and they seem always apt and spontaneous, 
while Mr. Levy’s music is of that whistleable order 
which is the surest indication of merit in “ popular ” 
songs. Indeed, one of the most entertaining features 
of the production is the seductive manner in which 
Mr. Levy, as leader of the orchestra, secures the co- 





““They were on 


operation of the boys in the top gallery in the render- 
ing of his Honey-moon song during one of the intermis- 
sions. 

Of the individual performers in this entertainment 
it is impossible to speak as 
fully as we should like. There 

f are too many of them worthy 
of special commendation for the 
space at our disposal. It suf- 
fices to say that they are all 
good; that as a spectacle the 
show is handsome and at times 
even brilliant; that the cho- 
ruses are well trained; and 
that the Rogers Brothers them- 
selves, after several seasons of 
activity, are still infinite in 
their variety and unstaled by 
eustom. 


F all the productions of 
this nature “ The Lib- 
erty Belles” appears 


to us to possess the greatest 
intrinsic merit. Mr. Harry B. 
Smith is by all odds the best 
constructor of the musical 
play that we have in this 
country to-day, and in current 
attractions he seems to us to 
lead his cousins across the sea. 
their Honey-moon” There is a reasonable amount 

of plot in “ The Liberty Belles,” 

and no end of fun ineident to 
the telling of the story. It is a good deal of an achieve- 
ment that Mr. Smith has accomplished in his first act, 
which is novel in its conception, and which has required 
much delicacy of treatment to keep it within bounds. 
Since the days of ‘Cinderella at School,” produced 
many years ago at Daly’s, we have seen nothing so 
wholly charming as the dormitory scene of “The 
Liberty Belles.” There is a rollicking school-girl at- 
mosphere about it that appeals to a nice taste, and 
that Mr. Smith has handled it without the slightest 
overstepping of the proprieties speaks well for his dis- 
crimination. 

The musie of “The Liberty Belles” is a mere in- 
cident to the production, and is the work of several 
hands. It has no cohesive value as a score, but is 
agreeable always, and in the choruses very attractive. 
The vaudeville action predominates throughout, and 
in the company there have been gathered together a 
number of very excellent specialty performers who, 
strange to say, work together so harmoniously that 





Mr. Powers shares the Honors with Miss Robson 


what might seem wholly preposterous appears quite 
reasonable. The star performers in this aggregation 
are Mr. Harry Gilfoil, who, as an eccentric vocalist, 
is one of the most versatile vaudevillains yet seen 
in these regions, and Miss Carlysle, who stamps with 
real genius a comparatively insignificant part. 

The staging of ‘ The Liberty Belles ” is quietly good. 
There is nothing splendid about it, and for the very 
good reason that the production requires no spectacular 
effects to make it good. The appeal that it makes is 
entirely through the wit of the dialogue, which is un- 
failing, the refined pleasantries of the specialists, who. 
in their own lines, are all that they should be, and in 
the wholesome note of pure fun that is discernible in 
music, action, and spoken word. 
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Mrs. Fiske and Her 
New Theatre 


tre under Mrs. Fiske’s management, 

on the evening of September 24, 
marks a triumph in the history of the 
theatre in New York city. It was an 
occasion made memorable by one of those 
dramatic moments in the career of a his- 
trioniec artist which command the ad- 
miration alike of friends and foes. That 
circumstances in the competitive business 
of theatrical management in New York 
have for a long time engendered a spirit 
of antagonism towards Mrs. Fiske cannot 
be denied. How far this antagonistic 
movement has been inspired by malice or 
by the predatory instinct of commerce is 
not our business to inquire. Against all 
this, it can be claimed for Mrs. Fiske 
that no woman on the stage to-day has a 
larger following or more loyal and ad- 
miring friends. Indeed, she has arrived 
at that point in her career where she 
starts out in her own theatre, as an actor- 
manager, under the happiest auspices. 
Those of us who have watched her prog- 
ress on the stage, and witnessed her rise 
to the height she has now attained, feel 
proud of her achievement and of the re- 
ward upon which she is now entering. 

Mrs. Fiske did not reach her present 
commanding position without a long and 
arduous struggle, but the development of 
her art has been gradual and complete. 
The mastery which she has now gained, 
as the only American actress who can in- 
terpret the emotions of the soul with 
the intellectual intensity that distinguish- 
es the great artist, has been the result 
of thoughtful study and careful cultiva- 
tion. Of all the actresses on our stage 
to-day, she perhaps has behind her work 
more of that quality which we call mind. 
Mrs. Fiske has more than intelligence— 
she has intellect, and it is through this in- 
tellectual power that she is able to seize 
the motives of human conduct and give 
them that intense dramatic expression, 
with the quiet force and_ self-restraint 
which are the acme of acting. This self- 
restraint and intellectual consciousness 
have sometimes been carried to a fault, 
so that, if anything, she has appeared too 
self-contained and too self-repressive in 
the interplay of the emotion. Mrs. Fiske 
rarely lets herself go. She is at times 
a trifle self-conscious, and notwithstanding 
the fact that her art lies in mastering 
the character rather than allowing the 
character to master her, it would seem 
as if she held the woman she is imperson- 
ating too firmly in leash sometimes. But 
it is a graceless thing to criticise the very 
slight defects which arise from the very 
quality of her imagination and from the 
distinctive methods of her acting. 

One might descant on the versatility 
and variety of Mrs. Fiske’s accomplish- 
ments as an actress, but, after all, it is 
the element of personality that vitalizes 
and informs her work and gives it its 
magnetic quality. Without personality of 
a high order, the power to move, to cre- 
ate, to baffle analysis in the illusion of the 
moment, the artist in any field is but a 
tinkling cymbal or as sounding brass. 
Without noise or apparent effort, Mrs. 
Fiske, whether impersonating Nora in 
“A Doll’s House,” or Magda, Tess, Becky 
Sharp, or Miranda, is for the time being 
the creature of her imagining, albeit 
with certain idiosyncrasies of manner 
which stamp each creation with her own 
individuality. Certain well-meaning but 
undiscriminating persons have witlessly 
spoken of her as the Ellen Terry, and 
again as the Duse, of America, but such 
comparison is invidious and needless. Mrs. 
Fiske follows her own instincts, and is 
inimitable in her own field. Whether she 
is an actress of the same range and power 
as those just named must be left to pos- 
terity to judge. She is still midway in 
her career on the stage, and is only on 
the threshold of that footing which she 
has now gained in the metropolis. 

In choosing “ Miranda ef the Balcony,” 
a dramatization of Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s 
novel of that name, with which to in- 
augurate her management, Mrs. Fiske has 
not been very fortunate, taking it as a 
vehicle for the highest expression of her 
gifts. The play itself, since the first night, 
has been much improved, and the scenes 
are played with more vigor, but the story 
in its presentation is too tenuous to make 
any great impression. Mrs. Fiske plays 
the part of Miranda as no one else could 
play it, but it does not seem worthy of 
the great efforts which have been spent 
on the beautiful production of the play. 
The part of Miranda does not give her 
any large opportunities, though the psy- 
chological development of the character, as 
it is interpreted by Mrs. Fiske, is well 
worth seeing for its remarkable study of 
‘a woman under the stress and in the toils 
of a peculiar situation. The scenic pre- 
sentation of the play is perhaps one of the 
most beautiful that has ever been seen 
in New York. One could scarcely imagine 
that the old Manhattan stage could have 
been stretched and utilized to afford the 


T« opening of the Manhattan Thea- 





range and the perspective of distance to 
the elaborate scenic views which now 
meet the eyes of the audiences at the 
new Manhattan. 

The theatre itself has undergone a com- 
plete transformation, and may well be 


Harper’s Weekly 


said to express the artistic mind and aims | 


of its new mistress, who has provided the 
public with a new metropolitan home for 
the drama, which, it is evident, has already 
won the approval of a delighted public. 
Her friends, one and all, have accorded 
Mrs. Fiske a warm welcome, and we join 
them in our best wishes for the success 
of her new venture, to which none has 
so good a claim as Mrs. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske. ELLIOTT HENDERSON. 





“Harper’s Weekly” 
Commended 


Editor Harper’s Weekly: 

- I wish to express my keen appreciation 
of the illustrations in the WEEKLY pro- 
duced by Mr. W. A. Rogers, always telling 
the truth, yet without vulgarity. Those 
of late have been particularly expressive 
of the nation’s trend of thought. The de- 
nial of burial in American soil to the 
Anarchist, I hope, will prove prophetic of 
the future. Mrs. CHARLES ALLEN. 

Roslindale, Mass. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MksS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhawa. 
—[Adv.] 





A GOOD MILK 
for infant feeding is a mixed cow’s milk, from herds 
of native breeds. BORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND Con- 
DENSED MILK herds are properly housed, scientifically 
fed, and are constantly under trained inspection. Avoid 
unknown brands.—[ Adv. ] 





‘TELEPHONE Service is the modern genius of the lamp. 
With a telephone in your house the resources of the 
whole city are at yourelbow. Ratesin Manhattan from 
$60 ayear. N.Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey, 111 W. 38th. 
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LASSITUDE and languor give way to energy and 
strength when you stimulate the body with AsgBortt’s, 
the Original Angostura Bitters. Get the genuine.— 
[Adv.] 





UsE BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 








THE United States excel in champagne. CooK’s 
IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry takes the lead.—[Adv.] 





A BEAUTIFUL RIDE. 

BETWEEN New York and Chicago via the Erie R. R. 
Scenes of sylvan beauty all along the route. The in- 
tending traveller between New York and Chicago can 
enjoy no prettier or more interesting ride than that 
which is obtained over the route followed by the 
Erie R. R. 

Following the easy grades of northern New Jersey 
and the southern part of New York State, the road 
winds through a diversified hill country filled with 
small farms, country homes, and well-kept gardens— 
strongly reminding one of the beautiful slopes and 
hills of Devonshire and Cornwall. 

The road-bed is exceptionally good and well bal- 
lasted, the equipment of the trains is first-class in every 
particular, and everything is done by the officials to 
make the trip thoroughly enjoyable. 

A splendid daily through service, with new, luxuri- 
ous sleeping-cars made up into solid vestibuled Pull- 
man trains and drawn by the famous Atlantic-type lo- 
comotives, is maintained between New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis, with 

rompt and convenient connections at all points. 
Dining and Café cars are run on all through trains, 
and the cuisine is of the highest possible character. 

Full information and any assistance possible will be 
gladly furnished upon application to Cy | of the agents 
of the road, or to 7. Cooke, G. P. A., New York, 
or F. W. Buskirk, Ass’t G. P. A., Chicago.—[ Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 

The skin ought to be 
clear; there is nothing 
strange in a beautiful face. 


If we wash with proper 
soap, the skin will be open 


and clear, unless’ the 
health is bad. A good 
skin is better than a 
doctor, 

The soap to use is 
Pears’; no free alkali in it. 
Pears’, the soap _ that 


clears but not excoriates. 
Sold all over the world. 























THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE BUILDING, IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N, Y, 


six thousand copies, was purchased by Mr. John Brisben Walker in 

1888. Last month the edition printed was 450,000 copies. (This 
was, however, exceptional.) It has grown without special effort, other 
than its distinctive editorial policy, which has been to secure the greatest 
minds of the world to discuss in advance of all other publications the 
newest problems in science, invention, education, government, and the 
relations of the individual. This has been done without ever losing 
sight of the side of interest, so that every member of the home circle, 
from the young boy or girl to the grandparent, would find each month 
not only something elevating and instructive, but also the most delightful 
of fiction, sketches of travel and interesting personalities concerning peo- 
ple worth hearing about. 

In the very beginning great stress was laid upon illustration. THE 
COSMOPOLITAN engaged the best artists and engravers and fitted up 
its own photo-engraving and electrotype plants and its own press-room, 
even making its own ink and rollers in order to secure the most perfect 
artistic results. 

The appeal which such a magazine made to the most cultured classes 
was immediately recognized. The magazine steadily increased in circula- 
tion until years ago it was able to claim the largest clientele of intelligent, 
thoughtful readers reached by any periodical, daily, weekly, or monthly, 
in the world. 

Does any reader doubt this, he has but to consider the periodicals 
which claim an equal circulation—The Ladies’ Home Journal, McClure’s, 
and The Youth’s Companion—each of these brilliant periodicals has its 
own valuable and important field; but none will undertake to dispute 
with THE COSMOPOLITAN the long line of names of great thinkers and 
thoughtful articles which have been the distinguishing characteristics 
of THE COSMOPOLITAN’S fourteen years. There is hardly a great 
name in the entire world of thought which has not appeared many times 
as a contributor to the pages of THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 


i COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, with a circulation of about 








With an organization each year covering a wider field, and 
with a perfected system, ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan’”’ hopes to make 
its fourteenth year the most brilliant in its history. * 











Subscribers very often postpone sending in their subscriptions until December and 
January, thus producing a pressure of business during those months which overworks 
the entire clerical force and causes more or less inconvenience and delay to the subscriber 
himself. With a view to anticipating the subscription season and scattering the work 
of the department having charge of these receipts more evenly, there will be sent to those 
forwarding subscriptions on or before October 25, a copy of The Pan-American Ex- 
position Number. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 


IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. ¥. 
Advertising Offices: 180 Times Building, New York City. 601 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ils 
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——— Spend it and have it, too. Seems an 
impossibility; but that’s what you do 


when you take an investment policy in the 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
ASTHMA 921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
CURED TO STAY CURED 

Our System of professional treatment 
by mail furnishes immediate and complete 


relief from the paroxysm and at the same 
time gradually drives out the inherited and 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Buildin Only Salesroom 
Sth Ave., cor. 2:2d St, 8s jp. Greater now 


acquired diseased conditions of the bl 


and constitution. This System cures 
patients right at home, once and for all, so 
that they stay cured ; nor can dust, pollen, 
light, heat, smoke, odors, dampness or colds 
bring back the spasm. Forty-eight thou- 
sand patients treated during last 22 years. 
Write for ‘‘ Legal Folder (N)’? on Asthma 
and Hay Fever. No charge for examina- 
tion, Incurable cases not accepted. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Columbia at Practice 


Pennsylvania vs. State College 


FOOTBALL—The Season of 1901 


HIS fall premises to equal history in the exciting nature 
of the more important football contests and the interest 
in the struggle for supremacy among the big colleges. 
Last vear Yale swept all before her, and her great team 
stood out as the best that ever played on a college grid- 
iron. Wonderful as was the work of the Blue in 1900, 
it looks, at this writing, as if the team that is now developing at 
New Haven will be pretty close to the standard of a year ago. Even 
her principal opponents admit that Yale is geing to have “ another 
great eleven.” So far as the rush-line is concerned, this is already 
plainly apparent. Talk of the giant eleven of 1901 has been heard 
everywhere, vet this year’s men are, if anything, even heavier, and 
judging from the earlier games and the practice, are exceptionally 
fast also. Not only are they big and active, but they are aggressive 
as well, and the line that opposes them when they are keyed up for 
the final games will be wonderful if it can withstand their onslaught. 


for this department is a little scarce, and while the Blue will 

not be weak by any means, the stars of last year are lacking. 
The men are rather light, but, on the other hand, have shown good 
head-work and much ability in the finer points of the game. The 
team-work of Yale is already excellent. The interference is well de- 
veloped, the blocking and tackling fully up to the standard at this 
time of year, and the all-around character of the work indicates a 
forwardness of preparation that looks ominous for her adversaries. 
There is little fumbling, the action is snappy and bright, and taken 
all together the Yale eleven is a formidable one. 


Y vera back field has yet to demonstrate its quality. Material 


* IM” ROBINSON, the veteran trainer, tersely summed up the situation at 
Princeton when he said to a representative of HARPER’S WEEKLY, * We like 


our chances.” 
vails in the 























There is no mistaking the air of quiet confidence that pre- 
Tigers’ camp, a feeling in striking contrast with that existing at other 
football centres, with the 


a veteran team this year, 


Captain Warner 
Cornell 


possible exception — of enced substitutes, and 
Yale. The feeling of con- suffered defeat. This 
a | fidence and satisfaction was, to say the least, a 
ae comes from the fact that most inauspicious start 
z Princeton has practically for the season. Since 


then the team has been 


ton was ihe reply of one of the principal coaches at Harvard, 

“The men are young, fat, and green.” This statement is, per- 
haps, slightly pessimistic in the general inference, although strictly 
true. From a large squad of new men the coaches have been em- 
hbarrassed in the selection of an eleven, and there is more uncer- 
tainty as to the final make-up of the Crimson team than at any of 
the other big colleges. Yet this does not augur that Harvard will 
be weak, for she will not. There are no stars at Cambridge, but 
there is the foundation of a good average eleven, and one that will 
make itself felt. Not only is there an abundance of men, but there 
are plenty of coaches to drill them, and a most competent man in 
Head-Coach Reid to direct operations. About half of the old men who 
participated in the more important contests last year have re- 
turned this season, and in this respect Harvard is better off than 
Pennsylvania and some others, but not so fortunate as Princeton. 
The line will be quite heavy, but probably lighter than Yale. The 
hack field is in very fair shape. and looks to be slightly superior to 
Yale. The uncertainty as to who will fill the different positions has 
militated considerably against the team-work, and but little has 
been done in devising new plays or even in systematic practice of 
old plays. There is more raggedness and fumbling than there should 
be, even at this time, but the plentiful supply of coaches will no 
doubt obviate these defects in season. Notwithstanding the dis- 
couraging reports, Harvard will have a strong team. 


F “en was as terse as Trainer Robinson’s remark about Prince- 


Foster Sanford, the head coach. The Blue and White began 


Tr position at Columbia is a peculiarly trying one for George 
the campaign with a small number of candidates, compared 


with the other big coileges. On the eve of the first game with Buffalo, the faculty 
announced that a number of the leading players, men who were the heart and soul 
of the team, could not play, owing to conditions imposed in their studies. With 
half of the eleven swept aw 
with a lot of inexperi- 





ay at the eleventh hour, Columbia went into the game 


























Captain Pell Captain Berrien 


Princeton Columbia 


that the schedule is better arranged than last season. 


























Captain Campbell Captain Gould 


Harvard Yale 





deprived of several of its most important members, 





and that so far no one: has been seriously injured. 
There is a great difference between a lot of green men, 
unversed in the game, even though they be husky and 
active,and a team: of old and tried players. In the open- 
ing game this season with Villa Nova, Princeton lined 
up an eleven, every man of 


The Dummy at Harvard 


Coach Reid illustrating a correct tackle—i. e., with widespread 
arms instead of with arms close together 


and at this writing it is extremely doubtful if Captain 
Berrien will get into the Harvard game. The Colum- 
bia faculty, while undoubtedly correct in maintain- 
ing the standard of scholarship as a necessary qualifi- 
cation of play on the ’varsity team, seems to have 

been rather strict in Ber- 

rien’s case. In Weekes, 





which, with one exception, 
had a hand in the Yale 
game last vear. These men 
came back this fall with a 
vear’s added weight and 
strength. Already well 
grounded in the rudiments 
of football, they began early 
practice, with the best of 
coaching at hand to_ still 
further perfect them. The 
formations are well ad 
vanced, and instead of drill- 
ing a lot of raw recruits, 
the coaches have time to 
smooth over the rough places 
and round out the team. 
Besides being more expe- 
rienced, the Princeton line 
will be heavier than last 
year. There is a large squad 
of ends to choose’ from, 
many of whom have shown 








Morley, and Berrien, Colum- 
bia has a trio that is 
equalled by no other college 
this year. A few days ago 
it looked as if this splendid 
back field would not have a 
line in front of it sufficient- 
ly strong to make an im- 
pression in the big games. 
But even with the paucity 
of material at hand, San- 
ford has succeeded in get- 
ting together a fairly good 
eleven. As much of the ma- 
terial is green, it would ap- 
pear to be a hard task to 
turn out a winning team. 
Close formations, and a re- 
volving play that has been 
successful in the earlier 
games, will be features 
of Columbia this year. It 
is doubtful if the spectacu- 








much ability and fine sprint- 
ing qualities, and back ma- 
terial is fairly abundant. 





Harvard Centre Play 


lar hurdling of Harold 
Weekes, which was so 
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AMERICANS 
ARE QUICK 


to recognize the best 
hence the wide popularity of 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


Ripe 
Pure and Mellow 





Sold at all First-Class Cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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use Smith Premier Typewriters 
Because they possess those sterling features ; 
that make them the most economical to own, 
Good work all the time. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
Syracuse, N. ¥., 
U.S.A. 
GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS 1900... 


Highest Award 
Possible. 




















1877 FOR 24 YEARS 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CER 


Without the use of the knife. As a result 
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[THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


jas become the largest and most elegantly appointed private 














institution in the world for the treatment of a special class of 
diseases, and has no rivals. 
¢ cordially invited, as our guests. 

sion of any case of Cancer or Tumor 


ed, THE MOST VALUA- 








this special subject, and will give 
be accomplished by our method 
to former patients. 








treatment, and will refer you 














DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, Nort Adams, Mass. 
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ROBERT W. 
CHAMBERS 


Author of “Lorraine,” “The Con- 
spirators,” “‘ The King in Yellow,” etc. 
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| successful last year, will go so well this 
| season, the other colleges having devised 
| methods of meeting this play. 


| ENNSYLVANIA opened the season 
| Pp under discouraging conditions. Only 

three of her old men returned, and 
most of the new material was mediocre. 
The backs, however, promise the best for 
five years, and this goes a long way tow- 
ards making up for the deficiency in the 
line. In none of her games this year has 
Penn shown ability to withstand aggres- 
sive attack. In the games with State 
College her line crumbled again and again, 
and the touch-down made against her on 
that occasion was obtained by hard buck- 
ing of Penn’s line by State. Coach Wood- 
ruff will retain the guards-back play of 
former years, but will vary it to suit 
the occasion, and will also make much 
use of end plays. The university is back- 
ing up the team well, the students are en- 
thusiastic, and the supply of coaches ade- 
quate. On the whole, the outlook is not 
nearly so dark as it was a month ago. 

ay 

A of candidates for the team, but few 

filled the requirements as to weight 
and experience. It has been a task to 
find men suitable for the line, but as now 
constituted it is reasonably strong. Cap- 
tain Warner is about the heaviest man on 
the team, and has more than held his 
own in the earlier games. There were 
more accidents than common, and several 
of the best men are only now rounding 
| to. Starbuck’s energetic coaching is de- 
veloping the new men well, and the Itha- 
| cans may be more of a problem to solve 
than at first seemed apparent. 


Cornell, in spite of a large number 





uncertain business, it is difficult to 
Prince- 


AM incerta football prophecy is very 


H see how Yale can be beaten. 


ton seems now to be the Blue’s most for- | 


| midable opponent, but it must be remem- 
| bered that, although the Tigers are veter- 





| thrice whipped last season, twice by oppo- | 
nents that thitherto had no claim on first | 


| honors. How-an additional year’s expe- 
rience and drilling may affect the play- 
ing ability of the Jerseymen cannot be 
told as yet, and therein lies the uncer- 
tainty. Although Princeton’s opponents 
in the preliminary struggles have not been 
strong, it is evident that the large scores 
rolled up by the Tigers have come as 
much from their own fine team-work as 
from the weakness of their antagonists. 
Princeton,nor Harvard, will hardly be able 
to force Yale’s line, while the Blue is quite 
likely to break up her opponents in this 
direction. On the other hand, Princeton 
should excel in general play, and if there 


| 
| ans, they are the same team that was | 
| 
| 
| 





is anything in team-work, this will be the | 


year to show it. When Harvard and Yale 
come together the general conditions will 
be more similar, but the superior aggres- 
siveness and activity of the Yale rushers 
will be a hard proposition for the Crim- 
son. 








They like the 
“Weekly” 


I wish to congratulate you on issues of 
the Weekry for September 21 and 28. 
They are splendid numbers, and well worth 
I have mailed several copies 
of each issue to my friends and relatives 
in England. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE 8. RHODES. 

St. Louis. 


Editor Harper’s Weekly: 

I want to be one among his thousands 
of friends all over the country to welcome 
“ Chimmie Fadden ” back to “ oith ” again. 

Nothing has ever been written in East 
Side patois half so bright and good as 
Townsend’s earlier “Chimmie Fadden” 





sketches, and I get down my two volumes 
every little while and renew old friend- 
ship with Chimmie, de Duchess, His 
Whiskers, Mr. Burton (“ the small battle- | 
mug’), and all the rest of them. 

W. B. Ropaers. 


Springfield, Ohio. 
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Twice the Worth for Your Money 


Common beer can be brewed tor 
half the cost of Schlitz; yet your deal- 
er gets as much tor one as the other. 


Hewill give you what you want if 
you insist; but if you don’t care, you 


will likely get a kind that pays better. 


This is how we double the cost: 


First,in materials. The 
barley and hops are the 
best that money can buy. 
_ Second, in maintain- 
ing cleanliness. 

Third, in cooling the 
beer in plate glass rooms 
in filtered air. 

Fourth, in filtering the 
product; then sterilizing 
every bottle after it is 
sealed. 


These things are done 
toinsure absolute purity; 
to keep out the germs, 
and kill those that get in. 

Fifth, inaging the beer 
in refrigerating rooms 
for months before it is 
marketed. 

It is beerthat lacksage 
that ferments on your 
stomach, which causes 
biliousness. 


The result is healthfulness; and it 
costs you nota penny extra. The fact 
that we pay for it shows how impor- 
tant we know it to be. 


) THE BEER 
THAT MADE /| 


MILWAUKEE / 
FAMOUS | 





When tired of poor cards buy good ones. 












Playing Cards 


Ly < 
"she and their plaving qualities 
ay are so satisfactory. 
:\ 






Them,’a 120-page condensed 
Hoyle mailed for six flap ends 
from Bicycle 
boxes or five 
2c. stamps. 


Sold by 
dealers. 





Grand Prix, saroe 
Paris, 1900 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 28 Cincinnati, 0. 


Paine’s Whist Trays are Neat, Compact and Durable. 


This King on Every Box. 


3WV.C hocolates 
andConfections 


When the alee, 


calls for candy 
The wisdom tooth says 
WHITMAN’S 


Sold everywhere. 
Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate. 
Made in a mimute with boiling milk, 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
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me are the best— because they | 
out-wear other 25c. cards | 


“Card Games and Howto Play | 





You'll get twice the 


worth for your money 


if you ask for Schlitz. 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 


é. &. STACK 
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CHEW 


Beeman’s 


The 
Original 


(ae Pepsin 
- Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 
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Gite CO 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 


money. Send for booklet and particulars. ¢ 
CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. } 
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‘Locomotor Ataxia: 
Dr: Chase: 224 N.10°St Philadelohie. Pa. 
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STERBROOKS 


150 Varieties. For Sale by all Stationers. 
Works, Camden, N. J, THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 John St., New York. 


7 STEEL PENS 





, S ESTERBROOKaC: 
Every Esterbrook Pen Is 


Warranted, 
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Mrs. Nation on her Travels 
Ascending the steps of the grand stand at Wheeling, West Virginia 
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The Carnival at Richmond In Memory of President McKinley 
Scene at noon, October 7, the opening day Draped residences of the United States and Japanese consuls at Vancouver, B.C. 



































First-prize Fancy Costume The Float with King Rex, Queen Thalia, and their Court 
The Festival of Mountain and Plain at Denver, September 30 to October 3 
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Miss Hecker Mrs. Manice Miss Anthony Miss Margaret Curtis 


The Woman’s Golf Championship—Four of the Prominent Piayers last Week 
PICTORIAL NOTES OF CURRENT NEWS 
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The World of Finance 


ere the famous French ministers 


of state was one who, in annunci- 
ating a principle of finance, said: 

“Tf you wish to grow rich quickly, buy 

industrials ; if you wish to sleep well, buy 
governments.” In the latter. case the 
theor y is a sound one whenever there is 
no question as to the political stability and 
constancy of the country issuing the bonds. 
The precept concerning industrials is in a 
measure true, but it needs modification, 
for wealth rapidly accumulated and easily 
obtained is scarcely ever permanent. 
Those who realized great fortunes two 
years ago during the craze of combina- 
tions have seen their industrial invest- 
ments lessen in value. Just now a war of 
words is being carried on in Wall Street 
against the securities of certain manu- 
facturing concerns that do not appear to 
be realizing the claims made for them by 
their incorporators. That they do not 
make a public display of their ledgers so 
that the stockholders’ privilege of read- 
ing the profit and loss account may be 
exercised; that they are not making as 
much money as they ought to to warrant 
the market quotations for their securities 
—are the criticisms. Too rapid conclusions” 
have been drawn of general business con- 
ditions from the unsatisfactory affairs of 
a few concerns representing a small per- 
centage of trade interests. Because a 
company controlling the visible supply of 
copper in the United States, and itself 
dominated by the most powerful aggrega- 
tion of capital in the world, has reduced 
its dividends, owing to an unsatisfactory 
foreign demand for its product, but pri- 
marily as a step in a gigantic plan of 
clutching more firmly the copper industry 
of the world; because a car-making con- 
cern, a glucose producer, a bicycle and a 
rubber trust, and possibly two or three 
other corporations identified with minor 
industries,- have not been able to show a 
prosperous side to the various fields of 
business enterprise with which they are 
identified — the cry has gone up that in- 
vestigation will reveal a waning state of 
commercial vitality in other sections. 

The burden of proof is against this 
argument. There are doubtless a number 
of corporations that are not earning the 
dividends that they declare with such a 
blare of trumpets at stated periods. And 
they never can do so so long as the mar- 
gin between their assets, active and poten- 
tial, and the sum of their capitalization, 
is so great. They were organized to fill 
the purses of their promoters. Their 
creators capitalized every happy prospect 
that future years seemed to possess. The 
inevitable sequel of such reckless finan- 
ciering is drastic reorganization. It is 
best that the business man and investor 
should realize that there are certain weak 
spots in the situation. But the skater 
does not avoid the frozen pond because 
there are danger-signs at isolated points. 

The conclusion has been reached that 
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MAITLAND, COPPELL & CO. 


22 AND 24 EXCHANGE PLACE 
New YorK 


Orders £xecuted for all Investment Securities. 
Act as Agents of Corporations,and Negotiate and 
issue Loans. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, THLEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS, LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


ON 
MESSRS. SMITH, PAYNE & SMITHS, LONDON 
MESSRS. MALLET FRERES & CIE., PARIS 
BANCO NACIONAI. DE MEXICO 


AND ITS BRANCHES 


Agents for the Bank of Australasia, the British 
Guiana Bank, Demerara, etc., etc. 


SCHULZ & RUCKGABER > 
BANKERS 
16 AND 18 EXCHANGE PLACE 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 


ISSUE | 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, TRAVELERS’ CREDITS 
Available in all parts of the world | 


BUY AND SELL 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, CABLE TRANSFERS | 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Dealt inon New York Stock Exchange on Commission 








BRANCH OFFICES AT MARQUETTE, 


New York | 
| UNITED STATES BONDS and 


| 36 NASSAU STREET 


L: Fh HARRIS & CO. 
BANKERS 


Nassau STREET 
New YorRK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


| MUNICIPAL, 


TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Quotations furnished for purchase, sale, or exchange 








'FISK & ROBINSON 


BANKERS 


other INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


40 STATE STREET 


NEW YORK & BOSTON 





PAINE, WEBBER & CO. 
BANKERS 


27 State Street, Boston 
Make a specialty of dealing in the shares of the Michigan Copper Mines. 


Private wires to 


HOUGHTON, AND CALUMET, Micu. 





Buy and sell for cash or account all shares dealt in on the Boston and New York Stock Exchanges. 





WILLIAM A. PAINE, 
Member Boston Stock Exchange. 


CHARLES H. PAINE, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 





Automobiles 


In Sixth Year 
of Successful Service 





COLUMBIA ELECTRIC SURREY 





The highest honors of the Pan-American 








by the end of this year orders for nearly 
a million and a half tons of steel rails will 
have been placed with American rail- 
makers by American railroads. The 
United States Steel Corporation has just 
shown that it is earning more than its 
projectors claimed for it. These are two 
facts that illumine another side of the 
industrial picture. Then, in making a 
broad estimate of conditions that make 
for general prosperity, it should be recog- 
nized that the material well-being of the 
United States is more accurately mea- 
sured from the earnings and earning ca- 
pacities of the railroads than from those 
of industrial corporations. Railroad reven- 
ues represent the activities of all sorts of 
manufacturing enterprise, and in addition 
somethin of the volume of those crops 
whose free export swells the sum of our 
balance of trade, together with the out- 
put of the mines and the products of the 
forests. Taking these earnings as a mea- 
sure of prosperity, we find that the country 
has never been so prosperous. The weekly 
gains run from 10 to 15 per cent. This 
is an average made from the reports of 
every State. This percentage does not 
-attract more than casual attention in 
many minds until the earnings with 
which the present comparisons are made 
are put forth in their relation to totals of 
other years. In 1900 the railroad systems 
in the United States developed gross earn- 
ings of $1,501,695,000. This was $165,- 
000,000 more than they earned the year 
previous, and $252,000,000 more than in 
1898. According to the average that has 
been maintained this year they will earn 
$150,000,000 in excess of the business of 
1900. There has been a compounding of 
gains for five years. Supposing the per- 
centage of increase falls to 5 per cent. or is 
wholly removed? The roads will even 
then be doing a business that was reck- 
oned little less than marvellous in 1899 
and 1900, when our prosperity was the talk 
ot the world, and alarmed nations. 

Wall Street has been giving exorbitant 
value to the influence of a few narrow 
trade conditions. Influences governing 
day-to-day stock-markét speculation have 
been translated to mean influences set- 





Pan-American Awards Two Gold Medals 


AUTOMOBILES—one on the superiority of the vehicles, and the other on the variety and 
completeness of exhibit. These were the only gold medal awards for Electric Automobiles 


Exposition were awarded to COLUMBIA 








FORTY MILES 
ON SINGLE CHARGE 


The success of the Exide battery has 
revolutionized the electric vehicle in- 
dustry. It has been selected, after 
trials of every battery of merit, for 
the new Fifth Avenue stages. It sur- 
passes all in capacity and durability. 





Illustrated Catalog on request. Western Agency 


FACILITIES 
FOR RECHARGING 


There are over one hundred stations 
within fifty miles of New York 
where electric vehicles can _ be 
charged, covering all the desirable 
routes for pleasure riding in this 
vicinity. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, 100 Broadway, New York 


and Showrooms ; 267 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











“Tn the great Chic. 








From ‘‘ Printers’ Ink,’’ May 29, 1901 


HARPER’S WEEKLY is called for by 
more readers than any other weekly, 
and HARPER’S MAGAZINE by more 
readers than any other magazine.” 


ago Public Library, 














TAUGHT BY MAIL 

Learn at home to earn money at howe, orin 

a good salaried position, making designs for 
carpets, wall paper, book covers, advertise- 
ments, menus, dress goods and decorating 
@ china and pottery. Write for free circular: 

“Ornamental Design’ containing students’ work, 
Nemeaile. (dad a, Sehools, 





Box 1159 Seranton, Pa. 











Coronation of King Edward VII. 


LONDON SEASON, 1902 


For particulars of all the choicest residences to be let 
in the fashionable positions of Belgravia, ee 
etc., apply at once tothe London Agen 


F. R. HADSLEY & CO. 
15 Motcomb Street Belgrave Square 

















| Gold Medal, Paris Universal 





_ting forth business lassitude. 


UT! 


TOILET POWDER— CEX. FAY, Inventor 
9. Rue dela Paix. Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word ‘* 


ECIAL, 
HYGIENIC, ADHERENT Py INVISIBLE 






FRANCE” and the signatore CH. FAY FAY | 





RAILROAD, AND OTHER BONDS | 
ADAPTED FOR TRUST FUNDS AND SAVINGS |} 


| roads, street railways, gas companies, etc. 


DEAL IN 


High Grade 


‘Redmond, } 
Kerr & Co. 


Investment 
Pegg ) Securities 


List of current offerings sent on epplication. 
Transact a general banking business, 
Receive deposits subject to draft. Dividends and 
interest collected and remitted. Act as Fiscal 
Agents for and negotiate and issue loans of rail- 
Securi- 
Mewbers of 





ties bought and so!d on commission, 


New York Stock Exchange. 








Issue Traveilers’ 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
ava lable throughout the world. 


PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS: 
GRAHAM, KERR « CO. 





Bills of Exchange bought 

Letters and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa, 

of Commercial and ‘Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec 


International 
Certificates of 


tions made. 
Cheques. 


Credit. cree 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 





HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 
30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


204 Dearborn Street 30 Coleman Street 
Chicago, Ill. London, 





B'dway &33 St. 


‘Manhattan Theatre xr 


MBS FISKE. 


and her company in 
MIRANDA B41. cdéNy 


Every Evening at 8:20. Saturday Matinee at 2:15 
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a week will about pay the pre- 
mium on anEndowment Policy 
for $1,000. A small amount you 
say. It may appear to your eyes 
like this. 


Twenty years from now how- 
ever when the policy matures, 
you may need the money, and 
the amount of the policy will 


look like this 


$100 


In addition to the face of the pol- 
icy,accumulated profits are paid. 
If you would like further inform- 
ation fill up and mail coupon below, 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 22 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding 
an Endowment for $ 
issued to a man 


DR GIN ccc cavecsscotinuceeietikmetans<ss 


Address 
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OVERWEIGHTED 








Bs GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 





Ramona~Athena f 
Sugar Wafers SS; 


Appropriately served when the occasion 
demands an unusually pleasing delicacy—a 
compliment to the guest and mark of good 
taste on the part of the hostess. 
RAMONA—Chocolate flavor. ATHENA—Lemon flavor. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 















EARL & WILSON'S 


“COLLARS CUFESASHRTS 


<<"! BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


Ye 


gy) 
P | 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $7 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. 



















‘Olive Oil: 
\) appreciated ; 


by connoisseurs 
for its 


Delicate 


Flavor 


(Norank smell nortaste, ¢ 
so frequent in some 
brands of Olive Oil) 





Suaranteed Pure 


| 











or ver 






The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY 

The Name “ BOSTON 

J GARTER.” is stamped 
“FE on every loop. 

The y 


lel Pr 
BUTTON 
«_CLASP 


A. Lies flat to the leg—never 
\\ Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sample pair, Silk 50¢. 
Fae. Jotton 5c, 
om Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Make: 
wuss Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


BSE EVERY PAIR WARRANTED“ 



























JUST PUBLISHED yy JUST PUBLISHED 





General Russell A. Alger’s 
HISTORY OF THE 


Spanish-American 
~— War 


General Alger’s new book, “The Spanish-American War,” is the one 
It is not a compilation—it is a story. 
It has the “story- 


thorough story of the war. 
Authoritative—but thrilling as a romance. 
telling ” quality. Thorough and accurate as only the Sec- 
retary of War could make it, it is, in interesting form, 
the one permanent record of the decline of one 
nation and the rise of another.- It is 
bigger than personalities. It is history. ° 


WITH PORTRAIT AND MAPS. CROWN 8VO, $2.50 NET. 











A Jug of 


Bonnie 
Brier 
Bush 
Scotch 
Whiskey 
Containing an English Imperial Quart, $2.25 


\W E have taken three years to find the oldest 
and finest Scotch Whiskey in Great 





Britain. We have positively the choicest arti- 

cle that money will buy. It is matured in Sherry 

Casks, NOT vatted or blended, and is reliable 

in every respect. We have compared it with 

the highest grades shipped here, none of which 

areas fine. Try it; it will not disappoint you. 

Phese jugs are fine specimens of famous old 
English ware and make a very attractive addi- 


tion to the sideboard. 
EXPRESS PREPAID 
Send cash or postal order. 
H. B. KIRK @ CO. 
65 Fulton Street 


(Est. 1853) 
New York 
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FALL and WINTER 
Underwear. 


Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Underwear. 


Silk, Silk and Wool, All Wool and Merino Underwear. 
Best English Manufacturers’ 
Linen Mesh Underwear, Swiss Ribbed Underwear. 


Hand Knit Shetland Wool Spencers. 
Hosiery. 


Hose and Half Hose. 


All-Wool Merino, Camel’s-hair and Cotton Hose. 
Plain Colors, Fancy Stripes, Emb’d Front Hose. 
Silk Hose. 


Golf Hose. 


Broadooay Ko 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 











A 
Japanese Nightingale 


By ONOTO WATANNA 


A charmingly naive love story of Japan by a young Anglo-Japanese writer. It 
is beautifully illustrated in colors from paintings by Yeto, the Japanese 
illustrator, who has also provided fanciful decorations for each 
page of the text, and an uncommonly attractive cover design. 

The book is printed onan extra quality of deckel-edged 
paper, and is altogether one of the most 
attractive pieces of bookmaking that 
has appeared in recent years. 


SQUARE 8VO, DECKEL EDGES and GILT TOP, $2.00 NET 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 














Leaves New York 5.30 every afternoon via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


a ‘4 a re ae LCS 
LA K E S H O R E LI Vi ’ TE D a = Arrives Chicago 4.30 next afternoon via LAKE SHORE. 





